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CHAPTER    XVll 

A    FOUR-LINE    WHIP 

Pourquoi,  me  disais-je,  est  on  si  souvent  le  bien- 
venu,  quand  on  rompt  le  tete-a-tete  morose  d'un  mari 
et  de  sa  femme  ?  C'est  qu'ils  sont  enchaines,  mais 
pas  unis. 

A  LONG  spell  of  hot  weather  was  bringing 
the  London  season  to  an  early  close. 
Everybody  who  could  get  away  was  escap- 
ing to  the  mountain  heights,  cool  ocean 
breezes,  or  the  shady  solitudes  of  a  country 
home.  The  politicians  had  still  a  long  list 
of  business  to  be  disposed  of  before  their 
holiday  could  begin.  The  usual  massacre 
of  the  innocents  had  been  announced,  dash- 
ing the  hopes  of  some,  bringing  to  others  a 
welcome  relief  from  embarrassing  duty  or 
inconvenient   pledge.       Enough,   however, 
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remained  for  several  weeks  of  steady  work. 
But  the  end  was  in  sight.  The  longing 
for  escape  was  beginning  to  temper  the 
ardour  of  party  polemics.  The  most 
earnest  workers  began  to  flag.  The  bores 
had  tired  even  themselves  and  forgot  to  be 
troublesome.  Lord  Hunstanton,  to  every- 
body's relief,  was  safe  at  Homburg.  Mr. 
Egremont  had  impressed  his  followers  and 
his  foes  with  the  solemn  truth  that  the  date 
of  their  release  depended  on  themselves. 
It  was  within  measurable  distance,  and  the 
desire  to  attain  it  became  the  ruling  passion 
of  the  hour.  Montcalm  was  far  from 
sharing  the  general  impatience  for  a  holi- 
day. He  dreaded  it  ;  for  its  compulsory 
leisure  would  only  accentuate  the  discomfort 
of  his  strained  relations  with  his  wife. 
Meanwhile  he  remained  unflagging  at  his 
post.     Sibylla,  too,  remained  at  hers. 

She  was  in  the  depths  of  low  spirits. 
So  far  as  any  real  intercourse  with  her 
husband  went,  she  might  as  well — perhaps 
even  better — have  been  away  :  for  local 
proximity  only  emphasised  estrangement. 
Husband   and  wife  were  on  a  deplorable 
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footing.  Charles  Monicalm  seemed  to  be 
living  in  an  icy  atmosphere  of  coldness 
and  reserve.  There  was  no  outspoken 
complaint  ;  his  demeanour,  however,  con- 
veyed distinctly  enough  an  impression  of 
dissatisfaction,  displeasure,  estrangement. 
Some  heavy  care,  it  was  obvious,  was  weigh- 
ing on  his  spirits.  Sibylla,  ignorant  of  its 
nature,  naturally  connected  it  with  herself. 
Her  husband  was  estranged.  The  thought 
was  an  ever-present  pain.  It  haunted  her. 
Its  injustice,  its  unreasonableness,  its  cruelty, 
cut  her  to  the  quick.  To  be  wroth  with 
one  we  love,  the  poet  tells  us,  doth  work 
like  madness  in  the  brain.  Some  such 
malign  influence  seemed  now  to  be  at  work 
in  Charles  Montcalm,  paralysing  the  pulse 
of  love,  chilling  all  genial  warmth,  creating  a 
dreary,  death-like  void.  His  better,  softer 
self  was  dead.  Such  chills  are  infectious. 
The  same  benumbing  influence  had,  Sibylla 
felt,  begun  to  beset  herself.  Husband  and 
wife  were  thoroughly  estranged. 

A  blazing  July  day  had  run  its  course 
and  done  its  work  on  limb  and  nerve. 
There   was    exhaustion    in    the   air.      The 
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world  seemed  baked,  sulphurous,  devoid  of 
vital  spring.  Sibylla  shared  the  general 
prostration.  She  was  enfeebled,  nervous, 
depressed,  never  less  mistress  of  herself. 
She  had  been  having  a  farewell  chat  with 
her  aunt  under  the  trees  in  the  Park,  and 
had  dropped  her  on  the  way  home.  Mrs. 
Ormesby  was  to  leave  London  next  day  ; 
Lord  Belmont  was  already  in  the  country. 
Sibylla  felt  a  pang  of  solitariness.  She 
dreaded  going  home.  There  was  some- 
thing to  be  confronted  there  which,  now 
that  her  father  and  her  aunt  were  no  longer 
at  hand,  she  dreaded  more  than  ever. 
Charles  was  absorbed  in  his  w^ork,  and 
engaged  all  day  in  scenes  where  it  was 
possible  to  lose  sight  of  a  domestic  trouble. 
But  Sibylla  had  nothing  to  break  the  dreary 
sense  of  alienation.  It  loomed,  daily,  larger 
and  larger,  and  crowded  out  every  other 
topic  of  thought.  It  made  all  life  uninter- 
esting, profitless,  pleasureless.  It  was  im- 
possible to  read — even  a  novel.  Sibylla's 
own  personal  romance  had  become  too 
painfully  absorbing. 

On  her  arrival  at  her  home,  she  found. 
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awaiting  her  in  the  hall,  one  of  Charles 
Montcalm's  laconic  notes,  saying  that  he 
should  be  kept  at  the  House,  and  should 
not  return  for  dinner.  Montcalm  could 
be  laconic  when  he  pleased.  Sibylla  had 
become  accustomed  to  such  messages  of 
late — not  so  well  accustomed,  however,  that 
they  should  cease  to  give  her  pain.  This 
matter-of-fact  message  seemed  to  give  the 
last  touch  of  dreariness  to  her  despondent 
mood.  The  house,  silent  and  gloomy, 
frowned  at  her  like  a  sepulchre.  As  she 
passed  upstairs  she  caught  sight  of  the 
dining-room,  where  the  table  was  being 
prepared,  as  usual,  for  her  husband  and 
herself,  in  case  of  his  arrival.  What  hard 
work  some  of  those  dinners  had  been  ! 
How  dismal !  How  dismal  it  would  have 
been  to-night,  in  Sibylla's  present  mood ! 
It  was  a  relief  that  her  husband  was  staying 
away  ;  and  yet  how  sad  that  it  should 
be  so  !  how  hard  !  What  a  reversal  of  the 
vows  and  hopes  of  earlier  days,  when 
the  possibility  of  unhappiness  had  seemed 
incredible  to  her  joyous  faith !  How 
quickly  the  sky,  bright  with  the  promise 
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of  a  cloudless  day,  had  been  overcast. 
Was  this  the  way,  then,  in  which  the 
happiness  of  married  life  gets  wrecked  ? 
Sibylla  felt  herself  drawing  near  to  ship- 
wreck. She  sank — her  husband's  open 
note  in  her  hand — into  an  arm-chair  in  the 
drawing-room,  too  tired,  too  spiritless  to 
go  upstairs.  The  motive-spring  of  life 
seemed  wanting,  even  for  its  most  trivial 
acts.  What  was  to  be  the  end.^  Could 
such  a  life  as  her  present  one  go  on } 
Was  such  a  life  worth  going  on  with } 
Which  of  them  was  to  blame  }  It  mattered 
not.  Whosesoever  the  fault,  the  result 
was  equally  disastrous. 

'  There  are  things,'  Sibylla  had  been 
reading,  *  that  we  must  renounce  in  life  : 
some  of  us  must  resign  love.'  The  thought 
was  borne  in  upon  her  that  this  dismal 
renunciation  was  likely  now  to  be  her  fate. 

Her  reverie  was  broken  by  the  entrance 
of  a  servant.  He  came  to  announce  a 
visitor.  It  needed  a  strong  ejffbrt  to  throw 
off  her  melancholy  mood,  and  assume  the 
conventional  cheerfulness,  which  is  nature's 
trick    of  concealment    against    unwelcome 
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invasion.  Before  Sibylla  had  time  to  force 
her  features  to  a  smile,  the  intruder  stood 
beside  her.     It  was  Amersham. 

'  Forgive  me  for  coming  so  late,'  he  said. 
'  The  clock,  as  I  passed  it  in  the  hall, 
reproached  me.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
House,  when  the  bright  idea  occurred  to 
me  of  coming  to  see  how  you  had  got 
through  the  miseries  of  this  appalling  day. 
May  I  stop  for  a  few  minutes  ^ ' 

'  Do,'  said  Sibylla,  *  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  I  am  in  need  of  a  companion.  Yet 
1  half  wish  you  had  not  come.  You  catch 
me  at  a  bad  moment.  I  am  bad  company 
for  any  one,  even  myself.  The  day  has 
indeed  deserved  the  worst  names  we  can 
call  it.' 

There  was  something  in  Sibylla's  tone 
and  manner  which  seemed  to  Amersham 
like  an  appealing  cry  for  help — something 
which  told  him  that  she  was  in  a  mood  of 
unaccustomed  feebleness. 

It  was  a  new  phase.  He  had  a  hundred 
times  seen  her  courageous,  hopeful,  high- 
spirited,  instinct  with  enthusiasm,  fired 
with   ambition,  caring   immensely   for  the 
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prizes  of  existence,  the  very  type  of  joyous 
energy.  Now  her  voice  and  air  were  as  of 
one  broken  in  spirit  :  there  was  a  sugges- 
tion of  lassitude,  of  womanly  infirmity,  of 
despondency.  It  invested  her  with  a  new 
and  touching  charm. 

'  Then  it  is  a  good  thing  that  I  have 
come,'  he  said  as  he  sat  down.  '  I  too  am 
in  need  of  consolation.  It  will  do  you 
good  to  do  me  good — as  you  always  do — 
and  give  me  a  delightful  half-hour  in  the 
midst  of  a  day  of  boredom.  What  an 
evening  to  spend  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  some  hundred  wretches  as  wretched  as 
oneself!  We  have  a  dreadful  evening  before 
us ! ' 

'  Ah,'  said  Sibylla,  '  Charles  has  been 
kept  at  the  House.  I  have  just  had  a  note 
from  him.  He  dines  there.  Is  it  some- 
thing important } ' 

'  A  party  skirmish,'  said  Amersham — 
*  only  important  because  we  choose  to  make 
it  so.  Anything  does  for  the  Opposition 
to  worry  Egremont  with.  No  one  really 
cares  a  straw  about  it.  But  we  have  been 
ordered  down  to  vote,  some  of  us  to  speak. 
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if  necessary.  I  was  obeying  it.  A  blessed 
inspiration  turned  me  here  for  a  sip  of 
pleasure  before  such  a  dose  of  duty.' 

'  Duty  ! '  cried  Sibylla,  '  one  gets  tired 
of  the  word,  when  it  means  slaving  in 
Parliament  —  and  for  what  .^  to  help  a 
leader  or  abet  an  intrigue.  How  wearisome 
it  all  is !     How  little  comes  of  it ! ' 

*  Well,'  said  Amersham,  *  if  we  are  to 
confess,  I  am  weary  of  it  too.  It  is  an  old 
malady  with  me.  I  have  been  so  for  long. 
Some  day,  I  believe,  I  shall  throw  it  all  up. 
Meantime  we  will  refresh  ourselves  by 
forgetting  it.  An  audacious  idea  has  come 
into  my  head.  Suppose  you  were  to  let 
me  stay  and  dine  with  you.  It  would  be 
delightful ! ' 

'  Ought  you  not  to  go  to  the  House } ' 
said  Sibylla,  struggling  feebly  against  a 
proposal  which  was  full  of  agreeableness. 
'  I  suppose  if  Charles  has  to  be  there,  you 
ought  also } ' 

*  Not  till  nine,'  answered  Amersham. 
'  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  am  starving.  I 
had  forgotten  dinner.  It  is  impossible  to 
dine  alone — equally  impossible  not  to  dine 
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at  all.  Take  pity  on  a  starving  martyr  to 
duty.' 

*  You  will  have  a  very  bad  dinner,'  said 
Sibylla.  *  But  pray  stay  if  you  wish.  Will 
you  ring  the  bell }  We  will  hurry  matters 
on,  and  set  you  free  as  soon  as  may  be. 
Perhaps  you  are  going  to  speak }  I  always 
know  when  Charles  is  going  to  speak  by 
his  being  so  absorbed.' 

'  That  is  the  true  statesman,'  said 
Amersham  :  '  I  can  never  achieve  it.  My 
speeches  never  will  absorb  me.  I  wish  they 
would.' 

'  So  much  the  better  for  our  dinner,' 
said  Sibylla,  a  sudden  gaiety  in  her  tones  ; 
'  I  hope  I  do  not  encourage  you  in  taking 
politics  too  lightly.' 

Tt  is  impossible  to  take  them  too  lightly,' 
said  her  companion.  '  Encourage  me  !  No, 
indeed.  It  is  only  your  caring  about  them 
so  much  that  enables  me  to  care  at  all. 
But  as  for  what  we  have  on  hand  to-night, 
no  one  pretends  to  care — not  even  an  en- 
thusiast like  your  husband.' 

'  He  cares  too  much  to  come  away,'  said 
Sibylla ;  '  he  needs  no  encouragement.' 
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Unfortunately  at  this  moment  Charles 
Montcalm  was  on  his  legs,  making  a  speech 
on  a  subject,  which  not  only  had  not 
absorbed  him,  but  about  which  he  knew 
little  and  cared  less.  He  was  speaking 
against  time,  which,  of  all  things,  his  soul 
abhorred.  It  was  an  incidental  duty,  which 
nothing  but  his  unwavering  devotion  to 
his  Chief  enabled  him  to  undertake.  He 
regarded  it  with  absolute  disgust.  He  did 
it  as  badly  as  his  worst  enemy  could  wish. 
But  to-night  it  was  a  case  of  necessity. 
The  debate  had  been  expected  to  last  all 
the  evening.  Several  long  Opposition 
speeches  were  known  to  be  forthcoming,  and 
would  occupy  the  House,  at  any  rate,  till 
after  dinner.  Their  very  order  had  been 
agreed  upon.  Everybody  knew  before- 
hand the  sort  of  speeches  they  would  be — 
long,  dull  expositions  by  well-informed 
provincials,  each  replete  with  his  own 
statistics,  fired  with  local  enthusiasm  and 
terribly  in  earnest.  It  occurred  to  many 
minds  at  once  that  an  hour  or  two  might 
be  more  agreeably  spent  than  in  listening 
to    them.       The    risk    of  mishap    seemed 
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infinitesimal.  The  flesh  is  weak.  There 
was  a  general  dispersion  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  to  home,  friend's  home,  or 
club.  The  House,  the  lobbies,  the  library, 
the  dining-rooms,  the  smoking-room  pre- 
sently became  a  desert.  The  occasion  had 
come.  The  evil  sprite  that  hovers  at  the 
ear  of  whips  and  wire-pullers  whispered  a 
Machiavellian  suggestion.  Suppose  that 
sundry  Opposition  speakers  could  be  in- 
duced to  hold  their  peace  and  let  their 
forthcoming  orations  repose  in  the  womb 
of  the  unuttered  !  Suppose  that  the  debate 
collapsed!  Might  not  a  division  be 
hurried  on  before  the  dinner-hour  was  over — 
before  the  Government  had  time  to  rally  its 
scattered  forces.^  The  fell  intention  soon 
became  apparent.  The  Opposition  speakers, 
with  new-born  unanimity,  found  it  un- 
necessary to  address  the  House,  or  did  so 
in  a  few  concise  sentences.  As  one  after 
another  sat  down.  Government  speakers 
became  hard  to  find.  '  You  really  must,' 
an  agonized  whip  had  answered  to  Mont- 
calm's protest  against  a  sudden  mandate  to 
speak  on  a  subject  to  which  he  had  never 
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given  a  moment's  thought,  'and  go  on, 
please,  till  I  come  and  give  you  leave  to 
stop.  It  is  a  plant,  as  you  see  ;  we  must 
defeat  it.  If  the  division  comes  on  we  are 
beaten,  for  a  certainty.  In  half  an  hour 
there  will  be  plenty  of  pe  r 

one,  at  any  rate,  to  set  you  .  ^  ..x 

you  speak  when  this  man  r  n?  ' 

So   Montcalm — furious  at  hir 
ment,  furious  with  the  idlers  whose  iiigr.:  . : 
occasioned  it,  furious  with  the  meanrr 
the  Opposition  manoeuvre,  furious  v. 
topic  whose  obscurities  he  had  never  cared 
to  investigate — had  risen  to  speak,  had  no 
difficulty  in  catching  the  Clmrman's  eye  as 
it  ranged  over  a  solitude  of  empty  benches, 
and  was  speaking  as  brilliantly  as  a  man 
will,  who  suddenly  finds  himself  upon  his 
legs  with  nothing  to  say  and  no  audience  to 
address.     Never  did  a  half-hour  creep  with 
such  torturing  tardiness  away.     Never  did 
the  fount  of  Montcalm's  thought  flow  with 
less    copious    stream,    or    his    accustomed 
clearness    of  intellectual  vision  lapse  into 
more  Stygian  gloom.     At  last,  when  the 
last  agonies  of  exhaustion  had  been  endured. 
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and  Montcalm's  stock  of  phrases  and  ideas 
had  been  consumed  to  the  very  dregs,  his 
torturer  reappeared — hot,  anxious,  flurried 
— and  whispered  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
stop.  '  We  have  got  men  enough  to  save 
the  division,'  he  said,  as  Montcalm  sat 
down,  '  so  at  least  we  believe — as  many,  at 
any  rate,  as  we  are  likely  now  to  get. 
They  can  close  the  debate  when  they 
please.' 

Unconscious  of  her  lord's  predicament, 
Sibylla  was  surrendering  herself  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  pleasant  hour  which  fortune 
had  brought  to  her  guest  and  herself.  She 
rose  presently  to  leave  the  room. 

'  Dinner,'  she  said,  '  will  be  ready 
presently.  Meanwhile  I  must  leave  you 
to  your  own  devices.  Can  you  amuse 
yourself.^ ' 

'  Admirably,'  said  Amersham  ;  '  I  shall 
be  occupied  in  thinking  how  delightful  it 
is  to  be  sitting  here,  cool,  quiet,  and  happy 
in  the  prospect  of  your  return,  instead  of 
being  in  another  place,  enduring  the  bore- 
dom of  a  speech,  perhaps  even  the  acuter 
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boredom  of  trying  to  make  one.  A  speech  ! 
Fancy  speaking  on  such  a  night  as  this !  I 
may  have  to  do  it,  though,  before  the  night 
is  over.' 

'  Well,'  said  Sibylla,  '  you  can  rehearse 
your  speech  here  in  peace.  Sofas  and 
chairs  are  an  excellent  audience!  Ours 
have  had  many  speeches  addressed  to 
them.' 

'  Then,'  said  Amersham,  '  I  am  afraid 
they  would  not  care  to  listen  to  me.  At 
any  rate,  I  shall  not  try  them.' 

Sibylla  left  the  room,  and  Amersham, 
instead  of  rehearsing  his  speech,  as  his 
hostess  had  bidden  him,  wandered  away  to 
a  side  of  the  room,  where,  he  knew  of  old, 
hung  a  portrait  of  Sibylla,  taken  when,  as  a 
girl,  she  had  made  her  first  appearance  in 
the  London  world. 

It  was  a  delightful  picture — a  great 
artist's  happiest  achievement.  He  had  been 
charmed  with  his  subject,  and  his  work 
breathed  the  influence  of  the  charm.  It 
showed.  Sibylla  at  the  perfect  moment  of 
girlhood  —  fresh,  gay,  courageous,  above 
everything,  pathetic.     It  showed  her  noble 
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pose,  her  energetic  gesture,  her  delightful 
gentleness  and  refinement.  It  was  life-like 
with  frankness  and  sympathy,  a  woman 
whom  it  was  joy  to  have  known,  a  posses- 
sion to  remember.  Lady  Holte  derided  it 
as  a  piece  of  flattery  to  Sibylla's  transcen- 
dentalism. Some  critics  pronounced  it  a 
fanciful  idealisation,  an  artist's  dream, 
rather  than  the  portraiture  of  a  real  woman. 
But  Sibylla's  friends  unanimously  pro- 
nounced it  admirable  in  its  intelligent, 
faithful  interpretation.  It  was  the  real 
Sibylla  whom  they  knew  and  loved, — rthe 
woman  whom  Nature  had  designed  to  make. 
To  Amersham,  as  he  stood  in  a  half- 
adoring  mood  before  it,  and  contrasted  its 
bright  joyousness  with  the  Sibylla  who  had 
just  left  him,  it  spoke  of  something  else. 
There  were  touches  in  her  face  now,  which 
the  artist's  keen  eye  would  not  have  missed, 
nor  his  cunning  hand  failed  to  catch — 
touches  of  disappointment,  melancholy, 
dashed  hopes  and  baflled  ideals.  Sibylla 
was  an  unhappy  woman.  Amersham  had 
known  it  before.  He  knew  it  now  more 
clearly  as  he  compared  the  living  woman 
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with  the  portrait  of  the  girl.  There  was 
another  thing,  too,  which  he  knew  now,  for 
the  first  time,  as  the  truth  was  borne  in 
upon  him,  a  sudden,  irresistible  revelation 
— he  loved  her  ! 

Sibylla  came  back  presently,  arrayed  in 
white  attire — loose,  flowing,  deliciously  cool 
— a  single  string  of  pearls  her  only  ornament. 
Lady  Holte  was  accustomed  to  criticise  her 
cousin's  toilette  as  one  of  her  most  char- 
acteristic shortcomings — as  old-fashioned, 
pedantic,  and  generally  falling  short  of  the 
requisite  standard  of  smartness.  To  more 
discerning  eyes  it  had  the  charm  of  a  certain 
unlaboured  exquisiteness  which  was  more 
than  artistic.  To  Amersham,  at  any  rate, 
it  now  seemed  exquisite. 

He  was  standing,  lost  in  a  reverie,  before 
the  picture  when  Sibylla  entered,  and  was 
not  aware  of  her  approach  till  she  passed 
close  by  him.  She  saw  not,  or  chose  not  to 
see,  what  his  employment  had  been.  At 
any  rate  she  ignored  it. 

'  Do  not  let  me  stop  your  rehearsal,'  she 
said,  as  she  moved   onward   to   a  writing- 
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table  ;  '  I  had  forgotten  that  I  had  a  note 
which  I  must  write  before  dinner.  Go  on 
with  your  speech.  You  will  not  disturb 
me.' 

Amersham  experienced  a  sudden  access 
of  shyness — a  guilty  sense  of  being  surprised 
in  a  furtive  act  of  adoration.  Did  Sibylla 
know }  had  she  read  his  heart }  He  had 
been,  in  truth,  adoring  her.  He  was  still 
a  stranger  to  his  newly -revealed  passion. 
It  terrified,  while  it  delighted  him.  It 
reigned  supreme.  It  dominated  every  other 
feeling,  motive,  thought.  He  had  grown 
suddenly  reckless — reckless  of  consequences. 
Consequences,  indeed !  what  consequence 
could  be  to  him  of  a  hundredth  part  the 
importance  of  the  transcendent  influence, 
which  now  swept  every  other  from  the 
field  .^  His  conscious  look  when  Sibylla 
broke  in  upon  his  reverie — his  embarrass- 
ment— his  faltering  tone  as  he  turned 
to  answer  her — so  different  from  his  usual 
self-  confident  ease  of  manner,  —  told  a 
tale  which,  had  she  been  in  the  mood  to 
notice  it,  a  less  experienced  eye  than 
Sibylla's  could  scarce  have  failed  to  read. 
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There  are  moments  when  women  become 
magnetic,  and  radiate  a  subtle  influence 
which  man  is  powerless  to  resist.  Amer- 
sham  felt  that  magnetism  now.  He  was 
under  the  spell.  Sibylla  was  enchanting. 
He  could  do  nothing  but  vield  to  the 
enchantment. 

^Do  you  know,'  she  said,  as  she  rose 
from  the  table  and  came  across  the  room 
with  the  note  in  her  hand,  '  I  believe  that 
I  ought  not  to  let  you  stay.  I  have  a 
presentiment  that  you  should  be  at  the 
House,  and  that  you  will  get  into  a  scrape 
for  not  being  there,  and  I  for  abetting  vou. 
I  feel  nervous.' 

'  But  there  is  no  need  for  nervousness,' 
said  Amersham,  sitting  down  beside  Si ?v'la's 
sofa  ;  '  I  have  n:^'  cr-j^er?  :;::i  fhaii  cbrv  :::r!:i. 
Let  me  stay  fjr  a  rc'v  :::':v_::rs — :he  r'r.i^.i:::- 
est  of  the  day — of  .  ^.z. — .;-  :::r  ::::::u:-s  I 
pass  with  vou  alwavs  are.  I  shall  speak  all 
the  better  for  havinor  had  a  taste  of 
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enjoyment.  Life  must  have  its  respites. 
If  onlv  I  mi^ht  come  and  dine  with  vou 
two  nights  a  week  I  could  endure  the 
rest.' 
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^  What  would  the  world  say  ? '  asked 
Sibylla, — '  the  great,  good-natured  world  ? ' 

'  The  world  ! '  cried  Amersham  ;  *  the 
mob  of  stupid  people  always  on  the  look- 
out for  a  hint  how  to  amuse  themselves 
and  how  to  behave  ?  We  should  be  showing 
them  both.  It  would  be  a  delightful 
fashion.     You  are  the  very  person  to  set  it.' 

'  But  I  am  not  at  all  ambitious  of  setting 
the  fashion  to  any  one,'  said  Sibylla.  '  It 
is  not  in  my  line.  There  are  too  many 
people  wanting  to  do  it  already.  I  am 
tired  of  the  whole  thing.  I  want  to  be  out 
of  it.' 

*  You  ought  to  be  out  of  Town,'  said 
Amersham.  '  London  is  unendurable  just 
now.  Leave  Montcalm  to  me  :  I  will  take 
care  of  him.  Go  and  join  Lord  Belmont. 
He  wants  you,  I  am  sure.  It  would  do 
you  both  good.  You  need  it.  You  are 
tired.' 

'  I  am  tired,'  said  Sibylla  ;  '  we  all '  are, 
I  suppose.  Life  sometimes  seems  a  terrible 
fatigue.  To-day,  for  instance,  I  have  been 
feeling  bored  to  death.' 

'  Clear  proof  that  you  should  be  in  the 
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country  !  '  said  her  companion.  '  But  you 
to  be  bored,  Mrs.  Montcalm  !  You,  whose 
business  it  is  to  banish  the  boredom  which 
all  the  rest  of  us  produce.  Fancy  what  it 
will  be  like  when  you  are  gone  !  Is  it  not 
heroic  of  me  to  advise  you  to  go } ' 

'  Well,'  Sibylla  said,  '  now  you  know 
how  much  I  have  deceived  you.  I  wear  a 
masque.  I  am  as  little  cheerful  as  the  rest. 
For  me,  too,  life  has  had  its  lesson  of  dis- 
appointment. If  it  be  a  crime  to  be  un- 
happy I  must  plead  guilty.' 

'  You  give  your  friends  the  greatest 
happiness,'  said  Amersham  :  'what  a  gift  to 
be  able  to  do  so !  What  a  transcendent 
power!     Why  should  you  be  unhappy.^' 

'  Ah  ! '  cried  Sibylla,  '  why,  indeed,  except 
that  it  is  the  common  doom,  and  life  is 
frightfully  perverse  ?  Anyhow  I  value  your 
friendship.  It  has  been  a  help  to  me — a 
great  help  and  pleasure  ;  and  it  has  come  to 
me  at  times  when  I  was  sorely  in  need  of 
both.' 

'  If  I  may  think  that,'  said  Amersham, 
in  a  tone  which  startled  his  companion  by 
its  seriousness,  and  fixed  the  sentence  in  her 
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recollection,  *  I  have  not  lived  in  vain.  But 
you  surprise  me,  Mrs.  Montcalm.  Surely 
your  life  is  one  of  more  than  usual  perfec- 
tion— with  little  need  of  help  from  anything 
or  anybody  outside  it.  You  are  the  strong 
one  of  us  all — the  inspirer  of  strength  to 
feebler  folk  around  ! ' 

*Ah,'  cried  Sibylla,  'how  little  you  know  ! 
Strong,  indeed !  no  :  but  a  weak  woman 
with  burthens  that  sometimes  seem  too  great 
to  bear.  To-night  I  can  hardly  bear  them, 
as  you  see.  I  am  talking  like  a  child.  It 
eases  my  pain  to  tell  it.     I  need  consolation.' 

While  they  yet  talked  there  was  a  sudden 
turmoil  outside.  A  cab,  dashing  along  the 
quiet  street,  filled  it  with  uproar.  It  stopped 
under  the  dining-room  windows.  There 
was  a  hurried  knock — a  noisy  ring  as  of  a 
messenger  who  knows  his  importance  too 
well  to  brook  delay.  Presently  a  servant 
entered  with  a  note  for  Amersham.  It 
bore  outside  the  alarming  superscription, 
'  Urgent.'  *  Please  come  at  once,'  the 
missive  ran^  '  and  be  prepared  to  speak. 
We  are  short-handed.  Division  may  be 
earlier  than  we  expected.' 
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'  I  hate  being  persecuted  by  whips,'  said 
Amersham  with  an  air  of  vexation,  as  he 
folded  the  note  up  and  consigned  it  to  his 
pocket  ;  '  these  messengers  are  always 
pursuing  me.  They  track  one  like  a  run- 
away, and  are  always  catching  one  exactly 
at  the  moment  when  one  does  not  want  to 
be  caught.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  whips,  I 
suppose,  to  be  fond  of  raising  false  alarms, 
and  frightening  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be 
frightened  at  but  their  own  ner\'ousness.  I 
get  one  of  these  urg^ent  messages  about 
three  times  a  week.  I  know  their  worth — 
a  safety-vent  for  official  zeal.  I  cannot  and 
will  not  speak.  If  I  tried  I  should  only 
disgrace  myself 

'  You  ought  really  to  go,'  said  Sibylla. 
'  I  beg  you  to  do  so.     Pray  do  not  stay.' 

While  Amersham  still  lingered,  a  second 
messenger  arrived,  bearing  a  mandate  against 
which  not  even  Amersham's  indifference 
was  proof.  The  m.an  had  been  to  his  club, 
his  quarters  in  the  Albany,  where  nothing 
was  known  ot  him — had  gone  back  in  de- 
spair to  the  club,  where  a  porter,  who  had 
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more  than  once  heard  Amersham  give 
orders  to  his  driver,  thought  it  possible 
that  the  wanderer  might  be  heard  of  at  Mr. 
Montcalm's  house.  The  steaming,  panting 
horse  bespoke  a  strenuous  pursuit.  '  Pray 
come  at  once,'  read  Amersham  :  '  none  of 
our  people  are  here.  The  Opposition  are 
trying  to  close  the  debate  and  snatch  a 
division.  Not  one  of  them  will  speak. 
Montcalm  is  on  his  legs,  but  cannot  go  on 
much  longer.  There  is  no  one  to  follow 
him.  The  debate  may  collapse  at  any 
moment.  If  it  collapses  now,  we  shall  be 
beaten.  Not  a  moment  to  be  lost.' 
Amersham  folded  up  the  note. 

'  Montcalm  is  speaking  and  needs  relief,' 
he  said.  '  I  must  go  and  relieve  him  ;  but 
what  slavery  it  is  !  What  a  thing  it  is  to 
serve  one's  country.' 

'  Charles  speaking ! '  cried  Sibylla.  *  Fly, 
fly  !  My  presentiment  was  right,  you  see  ; 
I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  you  are  not 
in  time ! ' 

In  another  moment  she  was  alone.  Her 
solitude  seemed  intenser  than  before. 
Amersham's     visit,      his     summons,      the 
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excitement  of  his  hurried  departure  had 
produced  a  moment's  excitement,  a  mo- 
mentary forgetfulness  of  the  pain  that  was 
aching  at  her  heart,  the  consciousness  of  her 
dismal  surroundings.  It  had  been  a  welcome 
respite.  Sibylla's  melancholy  mood  now 
returned,  blacker  than  ever.  Amersham's 
solicitude,  his  devotion,  his  sympathy  had, 
in  truth,  been  delightful.  They  reminded 
Sibylla  how  full  of  delightful  things  life  is  ; 
how  far  bevond  her  reach  those  delio-hts  now 
seemed  to  be.  She  was  longing  for  kindness, 
for  a  congenial  spirit — for  companionship. 
She  had  an  evening  of  solitude  before  her 
to-dav — to-morrow  her  husband's  tacit 
hostility  which  made  solitude  seem  a 
blessed  relief.  She  rose  with  a  sigh.  She 
went  to  the  piano — that  kindly  confidant 
of  how  many  women's  moods,  how  many 
untranslatable  feelings,  how  many  unuttered 
sorrows  I  She  laid  her  hands  on  the  keys ; 
she  let  them  travel,  almost  automatically, 
into  old  familiar,  favourite  airs  as,  one  atter 
another,  thev  occurred  to  recollection,  and 
seemed  to  claim  expression.  It  was  a  reliet 
to  play  on — ves,  but  the  very  relief  was  full 
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of  sadness.  Sibylla  needed  no  light,  no  book, 
— happily,  for  she  could  have  read  nothing. 
Her  eyes,  she  knew,  were  swimming  with 
tears.  The  tears  had  come — idle  tears — no 
— but  the  very  cry  of  suffering  nature,  the 
cry  that  she  had  been  longing  to  utter.  Her 
melancholy  mood  had  forced  itself  to  light. 
She  ceased  to  play — she  could  struggle  no 
longer — she  rose  from  the  piano — she 
hurried  to  her  room.  There,  safely 
barricaded  from  the  possibility  of  intrusion, 
she  opened  the  flood-gates  of  her  melancholy 
and  let  the  tide  rush  in  upon  her  bewildered 
soul. 

The    dreary    fact    could    no   longer    be 
concealed.     She  was  an  unhappy  wife. 


CHAPTER   XVm 

SHUT  OUT 

Moths  will  burn 
Their  wings — which   proves    that   light   is    good  for 

moths, 
Who  else  had  flown  not  where  they  agonize. 

Amersham  drove  away  with  a  beating 
heart.  He  was  greatly  excited.  He  had 
been  torn  from  the  most  delightful  hour  of 
his  life — too  delightful  not  to  be  dangerous. 
He  had  before  had  love-passages  in  plenty 
— but  nothing  ever  that  had  touched  him 
as  he  now  was  touched.  It  was,  perhaps, 
well  that  a  rough,  imperative  interruption 
had  come  to  his  rescue.  He  was  conscious 
of  being  no  longer  master  of  himself. 

As  his  cab  dashed  along  the  streets 
the  seriousness  of  the  emero-encv  be^an  to 
come   home   to  him.     It   beset  him  more 
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instantly  as  he  approached  the  scene  of 
action.  While  he  had  been  with  Sibylla  he 
had  been  under  a  spell — more  than  half  in 
dreamland,  the  land  of  poetry,  sentiment, 
overpowering,  absorbing  emotion.  The 
other  world — the  world  of  business,  of 
politics,  of  political  men  and  political 
battles,  of  divisions,  whips,  and  secretaries 
— seemed  far  off,  indistinct,  unimportant, 
unreal.  Nothing  really  signified  but  the 
one  topic — the  one  person,  who  occupied 
his  thoughts,  whose  society  was  the  charm 
of  existence,  the  centre  of  interest,  the 
only  thing  about  which  it  was  possible  to 
care. 

But  now,  as  he  came  under  the  shadows 
of  Westminster,  the  actual  world — the 
practical  necessities  of  the  hour — once  more 
took  possession  of  his  thoughts.  Would 
he  be  in  time }  It  seemed  scarcely  likely  : 
but  the  chance  was  worth  a  strenuous  effort. 
He  began  to  wish  vehemently  that  he 
might  be,  to  realise  the  inconvenience, 
the  annoyance  of  being  late.  He  watched 
his  onward  progress  with  anxiety.  An 
occasional  stoppage  in  the  streets  quickened 
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his  impatience.     He  reached  the  Members' 
entrance  at  last  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 

He  sprang  out  of  the  cab,  and  hurried 
along  the  corridor.  The  clatter  of  an 
electric  bell  told  him  that  it  was  an  affair 
of  seconds.  '  You  must  be  quick,  sir,'  a 
policeman  called  out  as  he  passed  ;  '  you 
will  just  be  in  time.'  Amersham  dashed 
forward,  mounted  a  flight  of  steps  and 
came,  in  a  few  moments,  upon  a  little  crowd 
which  had  formed  in  front  of  a  glass  door, 
a  barrier,  alas !  which  precluded  further 
progress.  It  was  inexorably  closed. 
Amersham  was  too  late.  He  could  see,  on 
the  other  side,  members  moving  to  the 
division — one  familiar  face  after  another 
passed — friend  or  foe — Montcalm,  among 
the  rest,  with  a  harassed  look  upon  his 
fine  brow — an  eager  agitated  look  in  his 
eyes  which  bespoke  his  keen  interest  in 
the  occasion.  The  sight  of  him  grated  on 
Amersham's  nerves.  He  felt  conscious  of 
a  pang  of  dislike — dislike  and  contempt. 
Friend  or  foe,  which  was  he  now  .^  What 
manner  of  man  must  he  be  to  get  absorbed 
in  things  such   as   this,  and   for   them  to 
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neglect  the  most  perfect  woman  in  the 
world  ? 

Meanwhile  the  group  of  unfortunates 
who,  like  himself,  had  come  a  few  minutes 
too  late  for  the  Division  and  had  been 
shut  out,  was  every  instant  increasing  in 
numbers.  All  were  loud  in  protests  against 
the  manoeuvre  which  had  occasioned  the 
disaster,  or  the  bad  luck  which  had  defeated 
their  efforts  to  be  in  time.  Amersham  felt 
no  inclination  to  publish  his  own  experi- 
ences of  the  evening.  He  stood  in  silent 
annoyance  and  helplessness  among  the  rest. 

Presently  there  came  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant cheering.  The  result  of  the  Division 
had  been  declared.  The  glass  door  opened  ; 
the  belated  ones  passed  in.  It  became 
known  at  once  that  the  Government  had 
been  beaten.  Amersham  pushed  in  with 
the  crowd,  and  made  his  way  into  the  lobby. 
He  had  not  gone  many  yards  before  he 
came  across  Montcalm — cold,  self-con- 
tained and  impressive  as  ever  ;  but  there 
was  anger  on  his  brow,  in  his  stormy  eye, 
anger  too  in  his  tone.  '  You  were  shut  out, 
were   you   not } '   he   asked   as   Amersham 
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came  up  ;  'it  was  a  dirty  trick,  was  it 
not  ?  They  had  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
debate  would  last  the  night.  Two  of  their 
people  were  known  to  have  speeches  pre- 
pared, and  to  be  good  for  an  hour  apiece. 
At  the  last  moment  they  thought  better 
of  it.  They  saw  the  chance  of  snatching  a 
division.  There  was  a  conspiracy  of  silence. 
As  usual  we  were  unprepared,  and  half 
our  people  scattered  Heaven  knows  where. 
Our  discipline  is  deplorable  ;  the  Opposition 
know  it  and  turn  it  to  excellent  account.' 

'  Excellent,  do  you  call  it } '  cried 
Amersham,  in  tones  of  profound  vexation  ; 
'  who  could  have  thought  that  they  would 
stoop  to  this  ?  I  went  away  with  orders  to 
be  back  at  nine.  On  my  way  to  the  House 
I  called  on  Mrs.  Montcalm.  She  was  good 
enough  to  let  me  invite  myself  to  dinner. 
We  had  not  begun  when  the  messenger 
found  me.  He  had  a  long  chase  after  me 
and  caught  me  at  last,  just  too  late  to  be 
of  any  use.     It  was  very  unfortunate.' 

'  Most  unfortunate,'  said  Montcalm, 
with  laconic  severity,  and  without  another 
word  passed  on,  and  was  lost  in  the  crowd. 
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He  could  not  have  trusted  himself  to  speak. 
As  it  was  he  had  said  too  much.  He  had 
betrayed  his  annoyance.  Amersham's  light- 
hearted  admission  was  like  a  sword-stroke 
that  cut  him  to  the  quick.  The  pang  was 
the  more  acute  in  that  it  must  be  borne 
in  silence. 

He  made  his  way  back  to  his  place  in 
the  House,  and  sat  through  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on, 
busied  with  his  own  thoughts.  They  were  far 
from  pleasant.  It  was  true,  then — the  gossip 
which  he  had  overheard.  His  wife  was  the 
attraction  which,  for  weeks  past,  had  been 
tempting  Amersham  away  from  his  duties 
in  Parliament,  and  had  made  his  remissness 
noticeable.  The  absentees  on  this  critical 
occasion  would  be  the  topic  of  common 
talk.  Their  excuses  would  be  known, 
would  be  canvassed.  Amersham's  excuse 
would  be  that  he  was  dining  tete-a-tete 
with  Mrs.  Montcalm  at  the  very  moment 
when  Mrs.  Montcalm's  husband  was  sacri- 
ficing himself,  in  the  most  disagreeable 
manner  possible,  on  behalf  of  his  party. 
There  was  a   comic  aspect    to  the  whole 
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thing  which  Montcalm  shuddered  to  think 
of — the    old-fashioned    comedy    of    the 
husband  who  comes  off  second-best  in  his 
encounter  with  an  adroit  rival.     Montcalm 
had    undoubtedly    come    off   second-best. 
He  felt  excessively  aggrieved.     The  more 
he  thought  about  it,  the  deeper  became  his 
resentment  against  both  parties  concerned. 
His  friend  and  his  wife  had  combined  to 
render    him    ridiculous.      Amersham    had 
taken   a  liberty ;    Sibylla  had    allowed    it. 
It    was    unforgivable.      They    had    begun 
a  flirtation !     It  was  extraordinary,  incon- 
ceivable, that  Sibylla  should  have  lent  her- 
self to  such  an  escapade.     It  had  a  tinge 
of  commonness,  of  vulgarity.     It  empha- 
sised the  least  dignified  side  of  Amersham's 
character,  his  weakness  for  a  mild  intrigue. 
It  was  an  old  joke  against  him.     Often- 
times before  now  he  had  excited  the  amuse- 
ment of  some  of  his  compeers,  the  sneers 
of  others,  by  his  undisguised  preference  of 
ladies'    society    to    the    dull    drudgery    of 
Parliamentary  work.     He  was  to  be  found 
at  tea  on  the  Terrace,  chatting  with  a  group 
of  charming    women,  or  safely  ensconced 
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in  some  drawing-room  with  a  few  delightful 
beings,  when  less  impressible  or  sterner 
natures  were  sitting  through  a  dull  debate, 
hearing  witnesses  and  lawyers  in  committee, 
or  busy  in  the  library  in  the  drudgery  of  a 
blue-book.  Montcalm  regarded  such  in- 
firmities with  contemptuous  dislike.  They 
were  weak  —  undignified  —  unbecoming  a 
man  with  serious  political  pretensions.  It 
gave  the  whole  thing  an  air  of  frivolity, 
of  pleasure-hunting,  of  shallowness.  Mont- 
calm would  as  soon  have  thought  of  flying 
as  of  inviting  his  wife  to  figure  at  such  en- 
tertainments. He  made  no  secret  that  he 
would  greatly  have  disapproved  her  partici- 
pation in  them.  If  ladies  wanted,  for  any 
special  reason,  to  hear  a  debate — a  piece  of 
feminine  inquisitiveness  not,  on  the  whole, 
deserving  of  encouragement, — there  was 
the  gallery,  where  their  curiosity  could  be 
gratified  without  publicity  or  inconvenience. 
It  was  objectionable  to  have  the  solemnity 
of  a  Senate  disturbed  by  the  picnics  of  idle 
young  women  for  whose  appetite  their  own 
silly  amusements  were  not  enough.  It  was 
a  pity  that  a  man  of  Amersham's  quality 
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should  encourage  a  foolish  fashion.  So 
Montcalm  generally  disapproved.  There 
was  a  long  interval,  however,  between  mere 
general  disapproval  and  the  deep  sense  of 
personal  grievance  which  Amersham's  latest 
performance  had  aroused  in  Montcalm's 
mind.  It  had  placed  him  in  an  undignified, 
an  absurd  position.  It  might  mean — 
Society  would  take  it  as  meaning — so 
much.  It  cast  a  shade  upon  his  name — his 
home — his  wife.  Sibylla  would  be  talked 
of.  Every  man's  story  as  to  how  he  came 
to  be  shut  out  would  be  the  topic  of 
small-talk  in  a  hundred  drawing-rooms. — 
Amersham's,  of  course,  amongst  the  rest, 
more  than  the  rest.  A  few  hours'  gossip 
would  invest  it  with  the  delicious  piquancy 
of  a  scandal. 

So  Montcalm  sat  through  the  remaining 
business  of  the  evening — his  hat  well  down 
upon  his  forehead  —  cold,  self-  centred, 
determined  in  attitude  and  appearance,  but 
in  reality  sick  at  heart.  Deep  down  in  his 
heart  he  loved  this  woman  from  whom 
circumstances  were  estranging  him,  from 
whom  he  seemed  daily  going  further  apart, 
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who  had  now,  by  her  unwisdom,  her  care- 
lessness for  his  feelings,  contributed  so  in- 
tensely to  annoy  him.  Of  her  loyalty  he 
was  well  assured.  It  would  be  madness  to 
doubt  it.  But  he  had  begun  to  doubt. 
Montcalm  turned  in  horror  from  the 
thought.  It  was  mere  madness — too 
monstrous  to  be  harboured  for  an  instant. 
But  Amersham  was  like  other  men,  and 
Amersham,  it  was  certain,  was  devoted  to 
his  wife.  Sibylla,  it  would  seem,  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  discourage  his 
devotion.  Now  all  London  would  know 
of  it.  The  cruel  pang  of  jealousy  shot 
across  Montcalm's  aching  heart  and  left 
him  in  agony.  You  cannot  argue  with  a 
pang.  Montcalm  knew  that  his  jealousy 
was  irrational  :  none  the  less  it  tormented 
him. 

He  arrived  at  home  less  than  ever  able 
to  cloak  his  discomfort  and  displeasure 
under  a  conciliatory  manner.  He  dreaded 
meeting  Sibylla.  He  would  have  to  say 
something  about  Amersham;  and  he  was 
conscious  of  an  irresistible  impulse  to  say 
something  disagreeable.     It  was  a  disagree- 
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able  topic,  for  he  intended  to  convey  to 
Sibylla  his  view  that  she  had  been  guilty 
of  an  indiscretion.  The  idea  seemed 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  yet  the  facts 
of  the  case  were  an  ample  justification. 
Sibylla's  ill-timed  hospitality  had  betrayed 
Amersham  into  remissness  in  his  public 
duty  ;  and  his  remissness  and  that  of  half 
a  dozen  other  defaulters  had  entailed  a 
defeat  on  the  Government.  They  had 
blundered  into  notoriety. 

'  How  did  things  go  last  night,  Charles } ' 
asked  Sibylla  when  she  met  her  husband 
next  morning  ;  '  Mr.  Amersham  came 
here  on  his  way  to  the  House  and  stayed 
to  dine  with  me.  While  we  were  wait- 
ing for  dinner  a  messenger  came  to 
say  that  you  were  speaking  and  that  a 
division  was  imminent.  I  trust  he  was 
in  time.' 

'  No,*  said  her  husband,  turning  pale 
with  suppressed  excitement  ;  '  he  was  not 
in  time,  he  came  too  late.  The  Govern- 
ment was  beaten.  Amersham  and  some 
others  were  shut  out.  Mr.  Egremont  is 
naturally  excessively  annoyed  ;    so  are  we 
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all.  If  I  may  advise  you,  Sibylla,  I 
would  not  ask  my  friends  to  dinner  on 
the  nights  when  they  are  wanted  in 
their  place  in  Parliament.  It  is  embar- 
rassing for  them,  and  may  entail,  as  in 
this  instance  it  does,  excessive  annoyance 
upon  others.  Spare  me  such  annoyance  for 
the  future.' 

Montcalm  wore  his  coldest,  driest,  most 
formal  air — the  air  of  an  aggrieved  man 
who  does  not  care  to  insist  upon  his 
wrongs,  but  who  none  the  less  does  not 
ignore  them.  His  deliberate,  measured 
phrases  fell  like  so  much  ice  on  Sibylla's 
suffering  soul.  They  were  cruel,  unjust, 
monstrous.  Their  injustice  revolted  her. 
He  knew,  or  might  have  known,  that  the 
mishap  was  due  to  a  chapter  of  accidents 
with  which  Sibylla  had  the  slightest  possible 
connection — no  shade  certainly  of  an  in- 
tention to  abet  them.  The  accusation  was 
false  ;  she  had  invited  no  one  to  dinner. 
Ought  she  to  have  refused  a  friend,  who 
by  chance,  claimed  so  obvious,  so  common- 
place an  act  of  hospitality  ^  Could  it  have 
occurred    to    her,    to    any    one,    that    the 
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minutes  which  Amersham  passed  in  her 
drawing-room  were  minutes  of  torture  to 
her  husband,  which  Amersham's  absence 
intensified  ?  Sibylla's  heart  was  aching  :  she 
felt  weary,  bruised,  and  in  dire  need  of 
kindness,  tenderness,  love.  She  needed  a 
caress  :  her  husband's  way  of  behaving  hurt 
like  a  blow  :  she  was  never  nearer  to  dis- 
liking him. 

Montcalm  never  more  disliked  himself. 
He  was  acting,  he  knew,  like  a  madman, 
yielding  to  a  base,  irrational  anger — to 
jealousy  which  he  knew  to  be  groundless 
— to  suspicions  which  he  blushed  to  formu- 
late even  to  himself.  He  knew  that  he 
was  jeopardising  his  happiness  and  his 
wife's  ;  yet  the  Furies  drove  him  on.  He 
was  wretched,  and  wretchedness  is  seldom 
wise.  His  very  love  for  his  wife  made 
him  furious  at  the  malign  influences  that 
had  driven  them  apart — that  were  daily 
more  and  more  estranging  them.  He 
might  have  taken  her  to  his  arms  and  in 
a  single  embrace  swept  away  the  bitterness, 
the  misery,  the  mockery  that  life  had 
been  of  late.     But  pride,  shyness,   and    a 
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morose   sense    of    wrong    held    him    back 
from  salvation. 

Sibylla  stood  tongue-tied  before  him, 
she  was  essaying  to  speak.  But  before  she 
could  do  so  Montcalm  had  turned  and 
left  her  without  another  word. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

A     CRISIS 

Only  I  discern 
Infinite  passion  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn. 

There  was  a  flutter  in  certain  official 
circles,  for  it  became  known  that  the 
Governorship  of  the  South -Western  Do- 
minions would  presently  be  in  the  market. 
The  post  was  one  of  considerable  prestige 
and  emolument.  Some  verv  distinguished 
men  had  not  been  ashamed  to  hold  it  : 
others,  not  less  distinguished,  had  aspired 
to  do  so.  The  five  years  of  expatriation, 
which  its  occupancy  involved,  were  deemed 
to  be  usefully  employed  in  coming  face  to 
face  with  colonial  problems  and  getting  to 
understand  the  temper  of  coloniaJ  demo- 
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cracy.  Several  rising  statesmen  had  had 
their  first  taste  of  active  service  in  the 
post.  It  required  a  man  of  shrewdness, 
ability,  adroitness,  and  a  good  speaker. 
There  was  a  rumour  of  its  being  offered 
to  Amersham. 

Lord  Belmont  was  inscrutable  on  the 
subject,  from  which  Sibylla  inferred  that 
he  had  been  consulted  about  it.  Amersham 
himself  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  mentioned 
it  to  Sibylla  as  an  amusing  specimen  of 
the  political  canard. 

'  My  pride  and  my  modesty,'  he  said, 
'  alike  make  me  certain  that  it  is  impossible. 
If  it  is  given  to  any  one  in  the  House,  it 
will  be  some  one  whom  the  Government 
dread,  or  whose  seat  they  want  for  a  more 
valuable  occupant.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  Government  do  not  dread  me.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  fain  to  hope  that 
they  are  not  so  anxious  for  my  seat  as  to 
wish  to  extinguish  me.  I  have  been  a 
particularly  good  boy  since  my  last  scrape.' 

*  But  you  would  refuse  it,  of  course  ? ' 
said  Sibylla  ;  *  it  would  be,  as  you  say, 
extinction.' 
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'  An  agreeable  form  of  extinction, 
though,'  repHed  her  companion  ;  '  a  fine 
salary,  a  comfortable  Government  House, 
and  as  much  honour  and  glory  as  you  like 
— excellent  sport,  a  delicious  climate,  and 
nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  people  quiet  and 
avoid  a  row.     I  rather  like  the  idea  of  it.' 

'  And  give  up  Parliament,  and  London, 
and  everything  that  is  interesting,  and 
come  back  five  years  hence — dull,  middle- 
aged,  colonialised — all  the  bloom  off  your 
wits,  and  perfect  master  of  some  dreadful 
colonial  controversy  which  nobody  wishes 
to  understand,  or  could,  if  they  wished. 
What  an  ambition  ! ' 

'But  one  would  come  back  respectable, 
weighty,  an  authority.  Besides,  I  could 
marry.  You  would  have  to  find  me  a  wife, 
Mrs.  Montcalm.' 

'  For  the  colonies !  No,  thank  you. 
No  cycles  of  Cathay  for  me,  or  for  the 
charming  women  whom  I  have  in  store  for 
charming  men.  You  will  marry  a  South- 
Western  Dominionite.  How  pleasant  for 
you  when  you  reappear,  and  how  pleasant 
for  us ! ' 
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*  Then  you  would  disapprove  ? '  asked 
Amersham. 

'  Emphatically,'  said  Sibylla  ;  '  you 
would  be  throwing  away  your  chance, 
waste  five  precious  years,  and  have  to 
begin  again,  with  all  your  parliamentary 
reputation  to  earn.  Meanwhile  we  should 
all  have  forgotten  you/ 

'  A  dreadful  threat ! '  cried  Amersham  ; 
'  I  must  stay  to  keep  my  memory  green. 
But  what  a  sacrifice  !  Imagine  me  taking 
the  greatest  South-West  Dominion  lady  in 
to  dinner,  and  summoning  some  colonial 
beauty — perhaps  a  dusky  one — to  share 
the  honours  of  a  birthday  ball.  It  is 
heart-rending  to  resign  it ! ' 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  Amersham 
came  late  in  the  afternoon  to  see  Mrs. 
Montcalm.  He  had  evidently  been  under 
great  excitement,  and  was  so  still. 

'Well,'  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone,  'the  deed  is  done.  I  have  refused 
the  post.  I  wrote  to  the  Duke  this  morn- 
ing. He  made  the  offer  in  flattering  terms, 
with  a  kind  message  from  Egremont.  I 
could    not    but    be    flattered — not    to    sav 
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tempted.      But    I   declined    decisively.      I 

shall  have  no  such  chance  again.  The 
Rubicon  is  passed.      There  is  no  retreat.' 

^  Why  should  you  wish  to  retreat,  or 
think  of  it :  '  said  Sibylla  :  '  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  committed  yourself ;  you 
will  not  regret  it.' 

'  No,'  said  Amersham,  with  sudden 
earnestness,  in  the  strongest  possible  con- 
trast with  his  accustomed  levity  of  demean- 
our, '  I  shall  never  regret  it.  It  was  done 
advisedlv,  on  grounds  which  must  alwavs 
be  the  same  to  me  —  must  always  be 
paramount  —  for  which  I  should  always 
be  ready  to  surrender  anvthins^/ 

'What  grounds.-'  said  Sibvlla,  r.v.^■:•::g 
up,  tor  there  was  something  in  A::.r:-s::  v;r.  s 
air  which  surprised  her.  '  The  onlv  o;rounds 
on  which  I  should  care  to  see  you  act  are 
principle  and  conviction — honest  conviction. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  thev  lead 
you  to  act  as  you  have  done — in  :r.e  '.'.Vv- 
that  I  believe  is  right.  You  wouIj.  iicver 
sacrifice  them,  I  know.' 

'  But  I  would  I '  cried  Amersham  ;  '  con- 
viction or  principle  or  anything  else.     You 
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think  too  highly  of  my  poUtical  virtue, 
Mrs.  Montcalm.  I  will  be  honest,  at  any 
rate,  with  you.  You  may  as  well  know 
the  truth — my  real  controlling  motive.  I 
refused  the  post  because  you  bade  me. 
Bid  me  do  something  else  more  difficult 
than  that !  The  one  thing  in  life  I  care 
about  is  to  please  you.' 

There  was  truth  in  Amersham's  tones 
— fervent,  impassioned  truth  in  his  eyes, 
which  dwelt  on  Sibylla  with  tender  longing 
and  devotion — truth  in  his  gestures  and 
attitude — truth,  sincerity,  and  passion. 

Sibylla's  heart  was  beating  loud  and 
quick.  The  blood  had  left  her  cheek  ; 
she  was  conscious  of  a  dreadful  sensation 
of  helplessness,  caught  suddenly  into  this 
fierce  tide  of  vehement  emotion.  Her 
first  instinct  was  to  belittle  it — to  treat  it 
as  a  silly  extravagance. 

'  Do  not  say  that  sort  of  thing,'  she 
said,  *  even  in  joke.  It  is  not  a  joke  I 
like.  It  displeases  me.  You  must  not 
say  such  things,  or  think  them.  They 
are  unworthy  of  you.  I  wish  for  your 
success — success    of    the    best    sort — the 
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success  of  doing  the  right,  the  wise  thing. 
I  hope  to  see  you  a  statesman.  It  is  a 
happiness  to  me  that  your  views  and  mine 
as  to  good  statesmanship  agree — a  great 
happiness ;  but  the  happiness  would  be 
gone  if  I  knew  that  you  had  any  motive 
but  the  right  one.' 

^  Statesmanship  ! '  cried  Amersham :  '  I 
do  not  believe  in  it.  Who  could^  who  has 
seen  what  it  comes  to,  who  knows  it  as  we 
do  }  But  I  believe  in  you,  Mrs.  Montcalm, 
— the  best,  the  noblest,  the  sweetest  woman 
I  have  ever  known.  You  hold  the  key  of 
my  character  :  your  wishes  guide  my  career, 
your  sympathy  is  my  greatest  pleasure, 
your  friendship  my  best  possession,  the 
only  possession  I  care  two  straws  about.' 

'  Stop  ! '  cried  Sibylla,  *  before  you  say 
too  much  and  spoil  everything,  and  make 
our  friendship  impossible.  You  are  excited, 
Mr.  Amersham,  and  not  yourself.  You 
have  been  talking  rashly.  Thank  you  for 
your  friendship.  I  prize  it,  as  you  know. 
Except  my  husband  and  my  father,  you  are 
the  greatest  friend  I  have  ever  had :  but  re- 
member, please,  that  there  are  some  kinds 
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of  friendship,  which  it  is  degradation  to  a 
married  woman  to  share.  Take  care  lest 
you  degrade  me,  and,  with  me,  yourself* 

'  Degrade  you ! '  cried  Amersham, 
'  degrade  what  I  worship  as  the  incarnation 
of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  world  ! 
Call  it  degradation  or  what  you  please. 
Take  it,  or  leave  it,  or  trample  on  it  as  a 
disgrace,  as  I  daresay  you  will.  I  am  help- 
less.    I  worship  you.' 

Sibylla,  for  some  seconds,  sat  speechless. 
She  had  been  haunted  by  the  dread  that 
this  would  come.  Now  that  it  had  come,  it 
was  worse  than  she  had  expected  it  to  be, — 
more  painful,  more  overpowering,  less  easy 
to  confront.  Her  moral  forces  seemed 
to  reel.  Her  fate  was  trembling  in  the 
balance.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  one  of 
the  turning-points,  when  the  course  of  a 
life,  of  two  lives,  perhaps,  may  be  dominated, 
diverted  by  a  phrase,  a  word,  a  lo©k. 

'  It  is  not  what  I  call  it,'  she  said  at  last 
in  the  broken  tones  of  one  who  is  making 
a  supreme  effort  at  self-repression,  '  but 
what  it  is.  You  know  that  you  are  wrong. 
I  too  am  wrong.     I  must  have  been  wrong — 
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dreadfully  wrong — that  such  a  scene  as  this 
should  have  been  possible.  I  reproach 
myself  bitterly,  bitterly  !  Now  the  end 
has  come.  Our  friendship  has  ended,  as 
they  tell  one  such  friendships  always  do, 
— the  common  end,  the  wretched  end,  that 
brings  one  face  to  face  with  dishonour.  It 
is  a  dreadful  disappointment,  the  greatest 
of  my  life.  Our  friendship  was  a  great 
source  of  happiness  to  me — too  great,  I 
suppose;  too  dangerous,  as  now  I  know. 
Anyhow,  it  has  ended.' 

Sibylla's  utterance  came  abruptly  to  a 
close.  She  suddenly  found  herself  inarticu- 
late. The  effort  had  been  too  great. 
Another  word  and  she  would  have  burst 
into  tears.  She  was  looking  down  to  hide 
the  revelation  of  distress  which  she  knew 
was  written  in  her  face.  She  dared  not 
look  at  her  companion.  Yxv  his  face,  too,  a 
revelation  would,  she  knew,  be  written, 
which  she  dreaded  to  confront. 

'  Ended  ? '  said  Amersham.  '  Do  friend- 
ships like  ours — a  devotion  like  mine,  end 
at  a  word,  at  will,  because  one  of  us  is 
betrayed  into  telling  the  truth — is  guilty  of 
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a  too  presumptuous  phrase?  What  have 
words  to  do  with  it  ?  Some  people  choose 
them  more  nicely  than  others.  I  have  no 
such  art.  1  am  saying  what  I  feel,  what  I 
know  to  be  the  truth — the  transcendent 
truth  for  me.  I  know  not  what  you  can 
give  me  in  return,  perhaps  nothing.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  my  soul  is  yours.' 

'  My  soul  is  not  mine  to  give,'  cried 
Sibylla ;  '  you  forget  that  I  am  a  wife, 
a  loving  wife.  I  love  my  husband.  If 
you  have  failed  to  read  this  in  me,  you 
have  read  me  wrong,  utterly  wrong.  I 
love  him.  I  am  confident  that  my  love  is 
returned.  I  will  be  no  traitress  to  myself 
or  him.  I  should  be  a  traitress  if  I  let  you 
talk  like  that.' 

^  Be  it  so,'  said  Amersham.  '  I  ask  you 
to  no  treason.  But  I  may  still  be  your 
friend } ' 

*  People  say  that  such  friendships  are 
impossible,'  said  Sibylla,  despair  in  her 
tones.  '  They  would  be,  of  course,  if  you 
were  ever  to  talk  again  as  you  have  talked 
to-day,  or  if  you  continue  to  feel  as  you 
talked.     For   myself,   I   wish    to   tell   you 
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plainly,  I  have  no  such  feeling.  You  have 
been  a  friend — most  kind,  most  congenial, 
most  serviceable  to  me  at  moments  when  I 
have  sorely  needed  help.  I  know  the 
worth  of  such  friendship.  I  always  shall 
be  most  grateful.  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
Only  let  there  be  nothing  in  our  friendship 
that  either  of  us  would  not  care  to  re- 
member.' 

'  When  it  comes  to  be  a  matter  of 
remembrance,'  said  Amersham,  *  I  shall 
remember  nothing  but  that,  whatever  else 
life  fails  in,  it  has  brought  me  some  hours 
that  I  have  passed  with  you — some  delight- 
ful, inspiring,  ennobling  hours — hours  that 
shed  their  fragrance  over  a  lifetime  of 
failure  and  disappointment.' 

*  Failure  and  disappointment ! '  cried 
Sibylla.  '  What  words  to  use  !  You,  whose 
cup  of  pleasure  and  success  is  so  full ! ' 

'  Pleasures  that  do  not  please,'  said 
Amersham,  with  bitterness,  '  and  success 
that,  before  you  can  put  the  cup  down, 
palls  on  the  taste.  That  is  what  life  has 
brought  me  hitherto.  No  ;  happiness  for 
me  lies  elsewhere.' 
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'  I  believe  it  does,'  said  Sibylla :  '  I  have 
often  thought  so.  I  think  so  now  more 
than  ever.  I  have  had  dreams  of  happiness 
for  you :  but  not  in  scenes  like  this,  which 
can  end  only  in  remorse  and  shame.' 

*  My  only  dream  of  happiness,'  said 
Amersham,  *  is  that  you  should  forgive  me, 
and  remain  my  friend.  I  may  still  hope 
for  that  ^  Our  relations  will  remain  un- 
changed .^ ' 

'  How  can  they  be  unchanged } '  answered 
Sibylla  ;  '  you  have  chosen  to  change  them. 
You  have  spoilt  our  friendship — our  friend- 
ship which  I  believed  wholly  honourable. 
That  was  what  made  it  so  charming.  How 
deceived  I  was  !  You  have  given  it  a  tinge 
of  guilt ;  you  have  broken  the  spell !  A 
rash,  wretched  act,  a  sort  of  sacrilege ! 
How  can  I  forget  it  P  How  can  one  ignore 
a  personal  humiliation }  It  would  be  folly 
to  attempt  to  pretend  to  do  so — worse  folly 
on  my  part  than  all  that  has  gone  before. 
But  I  am  unnerved.  I  need  to  be  alone. 
I  must  ask  you  to  leave  me.     Good-bye.' 

'  But  I  may  come  again  ^ '  cried  Amer- 
sham in  dismay  ;  for  Sibylla  had  risen,  and 
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evidently  intended  to  close  the  interview  ; 
*  I  forgot  myself  just  now.  I  spoke  rashly. 
I  was  hurried  into  saying  what  I  did.  I 
was  wrong,  deplorably  wrong.  Only  for- 
give me,  and  let  it  be  unsaid.' 

*  It  is  no  question  of  forgiveness,'  cried 
Sibylla.  '  Would  that  it  could  be  unsaid — 
unsaid  and  unthought ! ' 


CHAPTER   XX 

AFTER    THE    STORM 

Not  to  have  tasted  is  the  best. 

The  wine  of  bliss,  so  rich,  so  clear. 
To  which  our  mortal  lips  are  pressed. 

Once  drunk  on  earth  makes  heaven  less  dear. 
Give  me  the  fever  of  the  soul  ; 
Sweeter  its  thirst  than  any  bowl. 

Amersham  was  gone,  and  Sibylla  was  left 
alone  with  her  thoughts.  She  was  dread- 
fully perturbed.  She  seemed  to  herself 
never  till  now  to  have  known  what  agita- 
tion meant.  Her  soul  was  tempest-tossed 
— driven  hither  and  thither  by  influences, 
whose  power  over  herself,  her  will,  her 
judgment,  she  had  not  dared  to  gauge. 
Could  she  hold  her  own  amid  them  ? 
Was  she  holding  her  own,  as  an  honour- 
able woman  ought  ?    She  had  put  a  stop  to 
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Amersham's  advances  by  the  best  barrier 
that,  in  such  cases,  the  defender  of  the  en- 
dangered garrison  can  employ — an  explicit 
declaration  of  her  attachment  to  her  husband. 
A  good  barrier,  indeed  !  But  was  it,  in 
Sibylla's  case,  impregnable  ?  Had  anything 
impaired  its  efficiency?  Sibylla  loved  her 
husband.  Despite  all  that  happened  to 
dim  the  happiness  of  love,  she  had  no  doubt 
about  that.  She  had  a  profound  sense  of 
the  obligation  which  such  love  imposes. 
She  felt  no  temptation  to  belittle  or  ignore 
it.  But  when  the  husband  whom  a  woman 
loves,  makes  no  response — when  he  meets 
affection  with  coldness  and  reserve — when 
he  neglects  the  small  duties  of  love — small, 
indeed,  but  still  essential  to  its  completeness 
— when  he  carelessly  leaves  the  field  open 
to  those  who  are  longing  to  intrude,  and 
whose  earnestness  seems  to  justify  intrusion 
— in  how  difficult,  how  dangerous  a  pass 
does  he  place  her !  How  embarrassed  does 
conjugal  devotion  become  !  The  common- 
place rules  of  life  fail  at  the  very  point 
at  which  guidance  is  required.  It  is  so 
easy  to  lay  down  'general   propositions  of 
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morality  :  so  difficult  to  apply  them  to 
one's  own  individual  case,  with  its  subtle 
shades  of  difference,  its  nice  distinctions, 
its  special  peculiarities.  The  more  ardently 
one  loves,  the  more  acutely  does  one  feel 
love's  wrong — the  more  does  one  resent 
any  deflection  from  the  standard  of  perfect 
devotion.  In  Sibylla's  case  not  even  love 
itself  could  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  her 
husband  was  behaving  badly  to  her  — 
harshly,  cruelly,  with  unjustifiable  reserve 
and  neglect.  He  went  his  way  in  a  world 
of  his  own,  to  which  all  access  was  for- 
bidden her.  He  repelled  all  the  advances 
of  affection.  He  seemed  almost  to  dislike 
them.  He  effectually  barricaded  himself 
against  any  real  intercourse  of  soul  with 
soul.  His  thoughts,  his  cares,  his  feelings 
were  his  own,  as  jealously  shrouded  from 
the  eye  of  his  wife  as  from  those  of  the 
intermeddling  stranger.  In  such  a  case, 
what  is  the  wife's  obligation.^  Does  any 
reasonable  code  of  morals  make  it  in- 
cumbent on  her  to  refuse  the  kindness,  the 
friendship,  the  cordiality  which  meet  her 
on   her  path,   and    light   up   an   existence. 
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threatening  to  grow  dreary,  with  their 
genial  glow:  And  if  that  kindness  becomes 
a  few  shades  too  tender — that  friendship 
too  outspoken,  is  she  to  turn  her  back  on 
these  good  things,  and  live  on  in  a  half- 
frozen  world,  in  which  a  careless  husband 
leaves  her — all  the  pleasant  healthy  qualities 
of  life  perishing  meanwhile  from  inanition 
and  disuse  :  Is  she  to  accept  the  isolation 
to  which  a  husband's  selfishness  dooms  her 
as  her  irreversible  fate  without  a  struggle, 
when  the  struggle  is  so  easy — when  all  that 
delightful  companionship  can  do  to  sweeten 
life  lies  close  within  her  reach,  if  she 
chooses  to  accept  it :  Is  she  bound  to  re- 
ject the  proffered  boon,  to  discard  the  friend 
whose  only  fault  is  his  too  hearty  devotion 
— whose  one  ambition  is  to  gratifv  her — 
who  finds  in  her  society  ample  reward  for 
any  sacrifice  —  who  is  evervthing  that  a 
neglectful  husband  fails  to  be :  The 
selfishness  of  man,  easily  enough,  lays 
down  strict  canons  of  behaviour,  the  one 
object  of  which  is  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  danger  to  a  husband's 
supremacy.       But    what    of   the    woman's 
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rights — her  needs — her  sufFerlngs — the 
dull  misery  of  isolation — the  slow  martyr- 
dom of  disappointed  hopes  and  unsatisfied 
cravings  ? 

So  Sibylla  found  herself  tossed  this  way 
and  that  by  conflicting  currents  of  thought, 
which  bore  her  nowhere  at  last,  but  kept  her 
in  a  tumult.  She  knew  not  what  to  do — 
scarcely  what  to  think. 

Amersham,  on  his  part,  was  in  the 
greatest  distress.  He  was  humiliated  by 
his  repulse,  and  in  a  rage  with  his  own 
unskilfulness.  His  outburst  had  been 
unconsidered,  unpremeditated,  unworthy 
of  Sibylla  or  himself.  Her  behaviour  had 
been  a  rude  awakening.  For  weeks  past 
he  had  been  growing  gradually  accustomed 
to  his  own  state  of  feeling,  and  had 
forgotten  that  Sibylla  did  not  share  it. 
He  had  lapsed  gradually  into  imagining 
that  she  did.  It  had  proved  to  be  a 
delusion.  How  to  repair  so  egregious  a 
blunder.^  Was  it  irreparable,  as  Mrs. 
Montcalm  had  said.^  Was  it  conceivable 
that  their  previous  relations  should  be 
abruptly  closed } 
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He  realised  the  inconsistency  of  his 
behaviour.  He  had  spoken  sincerely  when 
he  had  said  that  he  would  be  horror-struck 
at  the  idea  of  doing  his  well-beloved  friend 
any  harm.  But,  as  he  calmly  reviewed  his 
own  feelings,  he  began  to  be  haunted  by 
the  consciousness  that  friendship,  so  rigidly 
prescribed,  would  not  suffice  him.  He 
had  deceived  himself.  As  long  as  their 
relations  allowed  this  deception  to  lurk 
in  obscurity,  all  had  gone  well  :  but  this 
agreeable  self-delusion  had  now  come  to 
an  end.  His  feelings  towards  Sibylla  had 
forced  themselves  into  definite  expression  ; 
and,  so  expressed,  they  were,  he  knew, 
indefensible.  Veil  it  as  he  would  to 
himself,  he  loved  her.  His  love  was  not 
returned.  The  husband,  whatever  his  short- 
comings, was  still  paramount.  Wounded, 
distrusted,  neglected,  Sibylla,  it  was  clear, 
was  still  in  love  with  Charles  Montcalm. 
As  a  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  honour, 
Amersham  could  not  continue  to  proffer 
a  devotion  for  which  no  place  could  be 
found  in  Sibylla's  heart,  and  which,  now 
that    its    true    nature    was    disclosed,    she 
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resented    as    an    indignity.       Yet     it    was 
impossible  to  give  her  up. 

Several  days  passed  of  sore  disquietude 
to  Amersham.  He  had  parted  from 
Sibylla  without  any  understanding  as  to 
when  and  how  they  were  to  meet  again. 
It  was  doubtful  whether  she  intended  that 
there  should  be  any  such  meeting.  It  was 
certain  that  she  felt  aggrieved,  distressed, 
humiliated.  A  wrong  had  been  done  to 
her  husband  and  herself  She  was  not  a 
woman  who  would  take  such  a  wrong 
lightly.  How  would  she  act  .^  She  would, 
it  was  certain,  be  uncompromising  where  a 
question  of  right  and  wrong  was  involved. 
She  would  unflinchingly  adopt  the  right 
course,  at  whatever  cost  to  herself  or  others. 
It  was  possible — it  was  probable — that  she 
would  regard  any  proposal  to  renew  their 
intercourse  as  an  additional  wrong.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  was,  above  everything,  a 
woman,  in  the  best  sense  of  womanliness. 
She  would  be  reasonable,  considerate,  for- 
bearing, everything  that  a  large-minded 
and  generous  nature  could  enjoin.  For 
Amersham    to  acquiesce  in  final    dismissal 
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without  an  effort  to  retrieve  the  lost  posi- 
tion would  argue  pusillanimity  —  almost 
indifference.  It  would  place  him  in  a  false 
position  ;  for  it  would  mean  that,  when 
once  assured  that  their  relations  were  not 
to  go  beyond  honourable  friendship,  he  did 
not  care  to  cultivate  the  intimacy.  This 
was  as  far  as  possible  from  his  intention. 
At  no  time  would  he.  have  admitted  to 
himself  that  his  relations  to  Sibylla  could 
be  anything  but  pure  and  honourable.  He 
would  have  thought  himself  accursed  if  he 
could  be  imagined  doing  her  a  wrong. 
Unfortunately  this  was  not  the  view  which 
Sibylla  had  taken  of  his  recent  outburst. 
It  was  above  all  things  necessary  to  put 
himself  right — so  far  as  the  case  admitted 
of  being  put  right — to  palliate,  even  if  it 
was  impossible  to  justify. 

He  could  not  bring  himself  to  write. 
She  might  not  like  it.  Now  that  the  truth 
about  him  had  escaped,  the  most  formal 
note  was  compromising.  Still  less  could  he 
venture  to  force  himself  upon  Mrs.  Mont- 
calm without  her  permission.  Fortune 
solved  the  difficulty. 
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Before  many  evenings  had  passed  they 
met  in  society.  The  party  was  a  large  one. 
There  was  a  crowd — a  block.  There  was 
nothing  in  Sibylla's  manner  that  bespoke 
embarrassment.  She  was  gracious,  natural, 
and  perfect  mistress  of  herself,  more  than 
ever  the  perfect  woman  of  Amersham's 
dreams. 

Amersham,  embarrassed  and  excited, 
found  presently  the  opportunity  for  a  few 
words  in  quiet. 

'  I  have  not  ventured  to  call,'  he  said, 

*  without  your  leave  to  do  so.  I  did  not 
like  to  write.  I  should  be  most  grateful 
if  you  would  let  me  come  and  see  you, 
if  only  for  a  few  moments.  I  shall  say 
nothing,  of  course,  that  could  give  you 
annoyance  ;  but  it  would  be  an  intense 
relief  to  me.  I  hope  that  you  will  let  me 
come.' 

'  Is  that  a  wise  request } '  said  Sibylla  ; 

*  I  scarcely  think  so.  It  will  only  give 
you  pain  and  give  me  pain.  There  is 
really  nothing  more  to  say  but  what  must  be 
distressing  to  both  of  us.  I  shrink  from 
it.     I  should  be  glad  to  be  spared  it.' 
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'  Then,  of  course,'  said  Amersham,  '  my 
request  must  be  withdrawn.  I  can  ask 
nothing  that  it  pains  you  to  concede.  For 
myself,  no  pain  can  be  greater  than  a 
friendship  so  closed,  in  haste,  displeasure, 
mutual  misunderstanding.  Is  my  offence 
unforgivable,  unredeemable  }  I  would  give 
anything  to  redeem  it.  If  only  you  could 
give  me  the  chance.' 

Sibylla  hesitated  to  reply.  There  was 
something  in  Amersham's  tones  which 
touched  her  heart,  and  made  her  pause. 
Had  she  the  right  to  refuse  to  see  him — 
she  asked  herself — the  right  to  do  a  cruel 
act.''  It  would  be  cruel  :  was  it  not  also 
cowardly — the  cowardice  which  dreads  to 
confront  a  painful  scene }  It  would  be 
better,  safer,  perhaps,  to  let  him  speak  : 
it  would  be  better  herself  to  speak,  and  let 
him  clearly  understand  how  matters  for  the 
future  were  to  stand  between  them.  To 
shrink  from  being  explicit  was  an  admission 
of  weakness — a  weakness  which  Sibylla  did 
not  feel ;  for  she  was  quite  assured  of  what 
she  ought  and  meant  to  say.  The  convic- 
tion was  gaining  upon  her  that  she  was  the 
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stronger  of  the  two.  Hers  was  the  clearer 
judgment,  the  firmer  will,  the  nicer  sense 
of  right  and  wrong.  Amersham  had  shown 
weakness — a  faltering  rectitude  of  purpose, 
a  moral  infirmity.  He  could  easily  be 
led  into  a  fatal  lapse  from  honour.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  might  be  helped, 
strengthened,  saved.  Sibylla  felt  a  noble, 
womanly  desire  to  save  him. 

'  I  can  trust  you  not  to  come,'  she  said, 
*  not  to  propose  coming,  unless  what  you 
come  to  say  will  raise  you  in  my  esteem, 
and  be  good  for  us  both.  Can  you 
promise  that  ? ' 

'  I  promise  it  most  solemnly,'  said 
Amersham  ;  '  that  is  the  one  thing  in 
life  I  care  to  do.  It  will  be  the  greatest 
kindness  if  you  will  give  me  the  chance. 
I  shall  not  abuse  it.     You  may  trust  me.' 

'  I  trust  you,'  said  Sibylla.  '  Come  to 
tea  with  me  to-morrow.  Ah,  there  is  my 
husband  !     Will  you  take  me  to  him } ' 


CHAPTER    XXI 

A    COUNSEL    OF    PERFECTION 

RoMNEY.  I  am  come 

To  speak,  beloved. 
Aurora.  Wisely,  Cousin  Leigh, 

And  worthily  of  us  both  ! 
RoMNEY.  Yes,  worthily. 

Passionately  as  he  had  desired  it,  pro- 
foundly grateful  as  he  felt  to  Sibylla  for 
her  consent,  Amersham  had  never  felt 
more  frightened  at  an  impending  inter- 
view than  now.  He  had  spoken  sincerely 
when,  by  promises  and  protestations  of  inno- 
cence, he  obtained  her  permission  to  visit 
her.  He  believed  himself  innocent ;  he  was 
resolved  at  all  costs  to  be  so.  His  relations 
to  Mrs.  Montcalm  were  to  be,  for  the 
future,  all  that  the  severest  standard  of 
rectitude   could    prescribe.      So  the   Fates 
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decreed.  Sibylla  had  ordained  it.  Her 
wish  was  law.  It  was  his  wish  too — his 
profoundest  wish.  Amersham  assured 
himself  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it 
must  be  so.  Sibylla's  greatest  charm  was 
her  nobleness  of  character,  her  dignity, 
innocence,  and  loftiness  of  soul.  What 
worse  desecration  than  to  dim  this  exquisite 
crystal  with  a  profane  breath — to  mar  the 
perfection  of  this  fair  flower — to  impair 
this  nobility — to  derogate  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  this  purity !  Perish  the 
thought !  Cost  the  struggle  what  it  might 
— at  whatever  sacrifice  of  personal  happi- 
ness— this  feat  of  abnegation,  this  triumph 
over  one's  lower  self  had,  Amersham 
vowed,  to  be  achieved. 

Nevertheless,  when  these  exemplary 
resolutions  were  recorded  in  the  tribunal  of 
conscience,  Amersham  could  not  rid  him- 
self of  a  profound  sense  of  embarrassment 
in  meeting  the  person  in  whose  honour  they 
were  made.  What  is  the  worth  of  such 
resolutions,  such  protestations,  to  the  woman 
who  is  loved,  and  who  knows  that  she  is 
loved  by  the  protester }     Was  Sibylla  wise 
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in  allowing  an  interview  ?  Had  Amersham 
been  wise  in  asking  it  ?  What,  in  such 
circumstances,  does  reticence  mean  but  that 
the  truth  is  being  violently  crushed  out  of 
sight  ?  And  then,  is  not  the  very  silence 
more  eloquent  than  words — the  very  re- 
straint of  behaviour  a  sort  of  elaborate 
hypocrisy  which  only  emphasises  the  fact 
which  it  professes  to  conceal  ? 

These  self-questionings  set  Amersham's 
heart  beating  as  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room  at  Lord  Belmont's,  which  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  interview.  Sibylla  was  not 
there.  He  sat  down  to  await  her.  The 
genius  loci  breathed  a  sweet  influence  around. 
What  hours  of  happiness  that  room  had 
witnessed — happy,  blissful  hours  !  He  knew 
each  detail  of  the  place  so  well  ;  he  loved 
it.  The  romance  of  natural  scenery  is  an 
old  story  ;  but  who  has  done  justice  to  the 
romance  of  rooms  —  of  furniture  —  the 
flower,  the  piece  of  work,  the  open  book, 
the  chair,  the  footstool,  which  bespeak  the 
recent  presence  of  some  well-loved  being — 
which  breathe  of  her  personality,  and  bring 
her,  in  living  guise,  before  an  adoring  eye  .^ 
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Everything  around  was  eloquent  of  Sibylla, 
pathetically  eloquent — her  grace,  her  charm, 
her  refinement.  The  place  was  sacred — 
sacred  ground — sacred  to  happiness,  to 
Sibylla.  Never  had  Amersham  been  in  a 
more  adoring  mood. 

When  Sibylla  presently  entered  the 
room  Amersham  was  at  once  conscious  of 
a  change — a  change  of  manner,  of  tone. 
It  was  subtle,  undefinable.  Affection's 
keen  sense  alone  might  have  detected  it  ; 
but  Amersham  knew  that  Sibylla  was  not 
quite  the  same.  She  received  him  with 
perfect  cordiality.  She  was  gracious,  gentle, 
dignified — all  that  a  woman  should  be  who 
claims  the  fealty  of  mortal  hearts.  She  had 
never  seemed  more  perfectly  charming. 
But  her  composure  was  not  spontaneous  ; 
it  was  the  result  of  self-restraint,  of  effort, 
of  a  moral  triumph  over  one's  weaker  self. 
That  self-mastery  was  assured.  Some- 
thing in  Sibylla's  demeanour  warned  Amer- 
sham that,  if  his  good  resolution  should 
waver,  she  would  remain  immovable.  She 
was  strong  in  a  fixed,  deliberate  resolve. 
Her  mind  was  made  up.  .  He  was  to  be 
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kept  rigidly  to  his  bargain.  There  was  not, 
it  was  certain,  to  be  another  scene. 

'  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  let  me  come/ 
he  said  ;  '  so  like  yourself.  I  cannot  say 
how  great  a  boon  I  feel  it.' 

'  A  doubtflil  boon,'  said  Sibylla ;  'friend- 
ships like  ours  may  easily  become  a  man's 
greatest  misfortune.  It  is  the  woman's  part 
to  guard  against  that.  I  wish  to  do  so  ;  I 
mean  to  do  so.' 

'  Come  what  may,'  cried  Amersham,  '  I 
shall  always  regard  the  fact  that  you  have 
thought  me  worthy  to  be  your  friend  as  the 
great  achievement  of  my  life — the  first 
great  step  to  good — the  beginning  of  great- 
ness, true  greatness.' 

'  I  have  wished  it  to  be  so,'  said  Sibylla ; 
'  I  hoped  that  it  might  be.  It  was  a  vain, 
presumptuous  dream.  It  has  ended  for  me 
in  failure  and  humiliation.  Still,  it  was  my 
wish.  It  is  still  my  wish,  my  hope.  You 
have  it  in  you  to  be  great.  Do  not  miss 
greatness.  It  is  so  easy  to  miss  it.  To  miss 
it  by  some  baseness  would  be  worst  of  all  ; 
and  suppose  that  I  was  your  accomplice ! ' 

*  My  accomplice  ! '  cried  Amersham, — 
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*  my  guardian  angel.  Baseness,  at  any  rate, 
I  shall  escape  so  long  as  I  have  you  for  a 
guide ! ' 

'Well,'  said  Sibylla,  'you  know  my 
wish.  It  is  that  you  may  rise  to  the  great- 
ness which  I  believe  you  have  it  in  you  to 
achieve — the  greatness  of  an  English  states- 
man. It  is  a  noble  aim.  I  am  greatly 
interested  in  your  achieving  it.  I  hope 
that  you  will.' 

The  vein  in  which  Sibylla  was  speaking 
was  no  unfamiliar  one  between  the  two 
friends.  She  had  often  before  shown  a 
keen  desire  for  his  success,  an  earnest 
solicitude  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
She  was  now  beneficently  intent,  Amersham 
became  aware,  on  helping  him  to  good — 
to  better  things  than  he  had  yet  achieved, 
or  could  achieve  without  her  guidance  and 
inspiration.  She  had  great  projects  for 
him,  projects  of  influence,  power,  public 
usefulness.  '  You  may  have  to  save  your 
country  some  day,'  she  said.  '  It  sounds 
extravagant ;  but  who  knows  ?  It  is  the 
epoch  of  the  unexpected.  Be  prepared — 
be  able  to  do  it  when  the  moment  comes.' 
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*  Save  my  country  ! '  cried  Amersham 
with  a  laugh.  '  You  take  me  too  seriously, 
Mrs.  Montcalm  ;  you  overrate  my  capaci- 
ties. I  shall  be  well  content  if  I  can  play 
a  humble  part  in  helping  my  party.' 

'  You  must  lead  it,'  cried  Sibylla  ;  '  you 
can,  if  only  you  dare,  and  if  you  will.  You 
must  begin  by  not  being  its  slave,  and  by 
determining  to  be  yourself.  Dare  to  be 
original,  to  judge  of  right  and  wrong, 
wisdom  and  unwisdom,  by  some  higher 
standard  than  the  level  of  the  men  around 
you — the  level  of  clubs  and  coteries,  or 
the  blind  momentary  cravings  of  the 
mob.  Abjure  the  abject  opportunism  of 
the  modern  politician.  Take  your  own 
line.  Do  not  creep  timorously  about 
creeks  and  shallows  amid  the  familiar  land- 
marks of  home.  Strike  out  into  the  open 
ocean  and  steer  by  the  stars.' 

'  I  steer  by  one  star,'  exclaimed  Amer- 
sham, '  the  only  star  I  care  about — the 
approval  of  the  noblest  woman  I  have 
ever  known.' 

'  That  will  not  do,'  said  Sibylla, 
nervously,    '  even    if    it    were    true  ;     you 
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cannot  give  your  conscience  into  another 
person's  keeping.  The  nobility  I  want  for 
your  actions  must  be  your  own.' 

*  But  the  inspiration  must  be  yours,'  said 
her  companion,  *  the  inspiration,  the  guid- 
ance. You  see  the  right  thing  so  clearly. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  when  I 
particularly  want  to  go  right  and  am  in 
doubt,  the  way  is  to  follow  your  advice.  I 
shall  always  do  so.' 

'It  is  a  serious  responsibility,'  said 
Sibylla,  *  but  I  will  not  shrink  from  it.  I 
seem  to  see  your  career — what  ought  to  be 
your  career — so  plainly.  I  can  help  you  so 
far,  at  any  rate.  I  wonder  that  you  do  not 
see  it  for  yourself.  You  must  have  a  grand 
ideal,  and  refuse  everything  that  falls  short 
of  it.  You  must  believe  in  yourself  and  in 
your  profession.  Statesmanship  is  a  grand 
affair,  you  know.' 

'  An  ideal ! '  cried  Amersham,  with  a 
bitter  laugh,  *  and  politics  a  grand  affair  !  I 
don't  think  that  even  you  could  help  me  to 
that.  They  seem  to  me  so  petty,  ignoble, 
degrading.' 

*  Degrading  ? '  said  Sibylla — '  yes,  to  the 
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men  who  are  ready  to  be  degraded — who 
accept  degradation  as  the  necessary  price  of 
success,  influence,  oflice — whose  notion  of 
leading  the  nation  is  to  find  out  which  road  it 
wants  to  go  and  go  themselves  on  it  the  first 
and  the  quickest.' 

'  Opportunism,  of  course,'  said  Amer- 
sham, — '  but  it  is  the  condition  of  politics. 
You  must  be  an  opportunist,  or  you  are 
swamped.  That  is  why  I  hate  the  whole 
affair.' 

'  Never ! '  cried  his  companion.  *  If  I 
thought  that,  I  should  hate  it  too,  and  bid 
you  turn  your  back  on  politics.  But  it  is 
not  so.  The  great  man  makes  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  shapes  it  as  he  will.  He 
stamps  his  impress  on  his  age.  Surely 
the  England  which  Pitt  saved,  is  theatre 
enough  for  any  greatness.  But  let  your 
role  be  a  grand  one.  You  can  do  it  if  you 
try.  Leave  little  things  and  base  pleasures 
to  those  who  like  them.  Take  your  life 
seriously,  and  ennoble  it.' 

*  You  flatter  me,  Mrs.  Montcalm — you 
bid  me  achieve  what  I  can  hardly  aspire  to. 
It  is  too  grand  a  flight — I  should  collapse, 
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like  Phaethon.  Take  life  seriously  ?  That 
is  the  very  last  thing  I  feel  capable  of  doing, 
or  inclined  to  do.  I  have  missed  the  one 
thing  that  could  have  made  it  serious  to 
me.  The  difficulty  now  is  to  care  two 
straws  about  it.' 

'  You  dash  all  my  good  hopes  for  you/ 
cried  Sibylla,  '  when  you  say  that.  It  is 
faint-hearted,  ignoble.  Life  is  no  rose- 
strewn  procession  for  any  of  us — not  to  you, 
not  to  me — no  ''  charmante  promenade." 
It  is  a  rough  path.  Let  us  tread  it  heroic- 
ally. Above  everything  beware  of  the 
Slough  of  Despond,  where  the  faint  hearts 
perish  !  That  is  my  hope,  my  prayer  for 
us  both — the  seal  of  our  friendship  !  ' 

'  Ah  ! '  cried  Amersham,  *  but  if  you 
knew  how  little  I  am  worthy  of  such  a 
friend ! ' 
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REACTION 

Pour  chasser  de  sa  souvenance 

L'ami  secret, 
On  se  donne  tant  de  soufFrance 

Pour  peu  d'efFet. 

Une  si  douce  fantaisie 

Toujours  revient  ; 
En  songeant  qu'il  faut  qu'on  I'oublie, 

On  s'en  souvient. 

The  pang  which  stern  Duty's  tasks  in- 
volve does  not  cease  with  their  accomplish- 
ment. There  is  an  after-pang  which,  when 
the  deed  is  done  and  the  excitement  has 
passed,  is  apt  to  assert  supremacy  over  every 
other  feeling.  It  is  done  :  it  was  right  to 
do  it  :  it  could,  if  needs  be,  be  done  again. 
But  the  sacrifice  has  been  greater  than  we 
had  reckoned  on.      We  had  not  counted 
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the  cost.  We  wonder  that  we  had  the 
nerve,  the  heroism  to  do  it.  Its  achieve- 
ment leaves  a  dull  aching  pain — a  depression 
of  spirits — a  sense  of  void,  of  despondency. 
We  have  climbed  the  steep,  rough  path, 
and  stand  on  a  sublime  height.  But  sub- 
lime heights  have  a  chill,  a  dreariness  of 
their  own.  The  air  is  too  keen  for  mortal 
lungs  ;  the  scenery  too  grandly  solemn  for 
mortal  eye.  We  think  regretfully  of  the 
fruits  and  flowers,  the  snug  homesteads,  the 
smiling  faces  of  the  valley  we  have  left 
below.  We  remember  the  long,  weary 
climb  that  brought  us  to  this  chilling  van- 
tage ground.  Martyrs,  it  has  been  said, 
have  moments  when  zeal  itself  falters  be- 
fore the  bliss  of  martyrdom. 

Sibylla  was  no  martyr.  None  the  less, 
now  that  the  triumph  of  duty  was  secured, 
her  woman's  nature  suffered.  The  pain, 
while  she  tried  to  ignore  it,  became  severe. 
Despite  herself  her  displeasure  with  Amer- 
sham  was  evaporating.  She  had  borne 
herself  firmly.  She  had  shown  no  sign  of 
faltering,  of  weakness.  She  had  conceded 
nothing.     She  had  spoken  no  word  which 
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fatuity  itself  could  construe  into  a  condona- 
tion of  the  past  or  indulgence  for  the  future. 
She  had  trampled  on  Amersham's  proffered 
devotion.  She  had  renounced  the  great 
friendship  of  her  life.  She  had  discarded 
her  greatest  friend.  It  was  right ;  it  was 
necessary ;  she  did  not  regret  it.  But  it 
was  a  cruel  process  —  cruel  to  him,  and, 
as  she  was  now  discovering,  cruel  to  herself. 

The  discovery  was  mortifying  and 
alarming.  She  was  not  so  strong  a  woman 
as  she  had  imagined  herself  to  be.  Amer- 
sham's relations  to  her  were  critical.  The 
position  was,  she  now  began  to  realise, 
dangerous,  impossible.  She  had  been  per- 
suaded into  temporising  with  a  wrong  on 
which  she  ought  to  have  turned  her  back 
once  and  for  ever. 

No  words  that  either  of  them  could  utter, 
nothing  that  either  of  them  could  do, 
sufficed  to  efface  the  past,  to  alter  their 
real  relations — the  lover  and  the  loved. 
Amersham  talked  and  behaved  with  the 
utmost  discretion  :  but  the  truth  remained 
the  same  for  both.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Sibylla  had  prescribed  with  unsparing  dis- 
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tinctness  the  limits  which  were  henceforth 
to  restrain  their  intimacy  ;  in  vain  that 
Amersham  loyally  obeyed  them.  The 
merest  commonplaces  are  enough  when 
once  the  truth  has  been  avowed.  Sibylla's 
conscience  began  to  reproach  her.  She  had 
allowed  their  intercourse  to  be  renewed.  It 
was  an  unwise,  a  wrong  concession — most 
wrong  of  all,  perhaps,  to  the  man  whom 
she  was  allowing  to  dally  with  his  fate^  to 
go  on  nursing  a  bootless  hope.  She  was 
resolved  to  crush  that  hope  once  for  all — 
to  make  Amersham  understand  the  relations 
on  which  she  chose  to  stand.  Amersham 
was  not  cured,  was  scarcely  on  the  road 
towards  a  cure.  A  remedy  must,  at  all 
hazards,  be  found — a  deep-reaching,  painful, 
effectual  remedy  for  an  inveterate  disease. 
Nothing  could  be  too  strong,  too  painful. 
Sibylla  had  such  a  remedy  in  store.  Amer- 
sham had  resumed  his  old  habit  of  coming 
to  her  for  advice.  She  resolved  now  to 
give  him  a  piece  of  advice  which  would 
make  it  clear  for  ever  that  they  could  be  no 
more  than  friends.  'You  are  such  an 
excellent  adviser,'  he  said  one  day,  when  he 
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had  been  telling  her  of  the  line  he  meant 
to  take  on  a  puzzling  public  question  ; 
'  you  cannot  imagine  what  it  is  to  me  to 
come  and  be  advised.  I  always  do  exactly 
what  you  tell  me.     I  shall  always  do  so.' 

*  Always  ^ '  said  Sibylla.  '  Do  you  speak 
seriously .? ' 

^  Most  seriously,'  said  Amersham.  '  Can 
you  doubt  it.^     Try  me.' 

*  Take  care  ! '  answered  Sibylla,  '  I  might 
take  you  at  your  word.' 

'  I  wish  to  be  taken  at  my  word,'  cried 
the  other  ;  '  nothing  would  please  me  more. 
Have  you  a  wish  for  me  ^ ' 

'  Well,'  said  Sibylla,  '  I  have.  Have 
you  never  divined  it  .^  Does  your  con- 
science give  you  no  hint  ^ ' 

'  No  hint,'  said  the  other.  '  I  must  be 
dreadfully  obtuse ;  I  have  no  idea  of  what 
you  mean.  Yet  I  can  often  read  your 
wishes.     Enlighten  me.' 

There  was  a  tremor  in  Sibylla's  voice 
as  she  answered — the  tremor  of  intensity, 
of  conquered  weakness.  She  was  wrought 
up  to  the  mood  in  which  heroic  deeds  are 
done.     She  dreaded  saying  what  she  had 
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now    to    say.       All    the    more    she    was 
resolved — cost  what  it  might — to  say  it. 

'  Have  you  never  guessed  the  success 
which  I,  as  your  warm  friend,  and  wishing 
for  you  always  to  do  the  best  and  highest 
thing  within  your  reach,  have  hoped  to  see 
you  achieve — the  success  that  is  worth  all 
the  others  ten  times  told  ^ ' 

*  You  talk  like  a  Sphinx,'  cried  Amer- 
sham,  lost  in  bewilderment  ;  '  I  declare 
I  have  not  the  barest  idea  of  what  you 
mean.    You  must  solve  the  riddle  yourself.' 

*  Well,'  said  Sibylla,  '  since  you  are 
determined  to  be  dull,  I  must  tell  you. 
My  wish  is  a  sufficiently  commonplace 
one — homely,  but  wholesome  all  the  same. 
I  should  like  to  see  you  happily  married.' 

'  Married  ! '  cried  Amersham,  turning 
pale  with  the  sudden  chill,  which  seemed, 
as  Sibylla  spoke,  to  strike  him  to  the  heart 
and  freeze  his  very  blood  ;  '  your  wishes 
and  hopes  about  my  marriage  !  My  con- 
science tells  me  nothing  but  that  I  could 
not  honestly  marry  any  one.  You  must 
know  that,  surely.  I  am  confident  I  never 
shall.' 
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Sibylla  had  braced  herself  to  her  self- 
imposed  task.  She  had  resolved  to  go 
through  with  it  unflinchingly,  though  it 
cut  her  to  the  quick.  The  more  sick  the 
patient  seemed,  the  less  was  it  possible  to 
be  nice  in  the  choice  of  remedies — to  spare 
the  sufl'ering  of  an  efEcacious  cure. 

'  Rash  confidence  !  '  she  cried.  '  You 
ought  to  marry ;  you  will.  I  have  always 
thought  so  ;  I  think  so  now  more  than 
ever.  Yes,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  woman 
whom  I  should  like  to  see  your  wife — 
the  choicest  woman  I  have  ever  known — 
a  noble  creature.  You,  or  any  man, 
would  be  fortunate  to  win  her.  It  would 
be  worth  trying.  You  ought  to  try.  I 
know  nothing  of  your  chances  ;  but  the 
chance  of  success  is  worth  a  risk.  But  you 
must  first  deserve  her.  The  first  step 
towards  deserving  her  is  to  purge  your 
soul  of  all  that  is  not  best.' 

'  My  feelings  towards  you,'  cried 
Amersham,  '  are  the  best  that  I  have  ever 
had — the  best,  the  purest,  the  highest — the 
worship  of  all  that  is  most  adorable  !  Is  it 
this  that  you  prize  so  lightly,  that  you  bid 
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me  purge  my  soul  of  it,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  heroic  achievement  of  courting  a 
woman  I  do  not  love  ? ' 

*  Not  love  her  ? '  said  Sibylla  ;  '  are  you 
sure  of  that  ?  I  know  both  your  characters 
so  well — your  tastes,  your  likes  and  dis- 
likes, your  views  of  life.  You  have  been 
great  friends.  I  will  not  believe  that  that 
friendship  is  not  destined  to  grow  into 
something  more.  You  are  made  for  one 
another.  You  would  improve  each  other, 
if  indeed  it  were  possible  that  Lady 
Cynthia  could  be  improved.  You  would 
be  happy,  I  am  confident.  And  you  will ! 
I  am  a  prophetess  :  I  am  inspired.  I 
prophesy  your  happiness.  At  any  rate, 
such  is  my  hope,  my  prayer  for  the  two 
greatest  friends  I  have  ever  had.  You 
have  said  that  you  would  be  guided  by  my 
judgment,  my  wish.  That  is  my  heart- 
felt wish.' 

Sibylla's  tone,  which  had  been  at  times 
gay,  almost  playful,  had  risen  at  the  close 
into  a  passionate  vehemence,  a  pathetic 
earnestness,  half  solemn  admonition,  half 
entreaty.     She  was  profoundly  moved  ;  she 
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was  betrayed  into  showing  more  feeling 
than  she  had  meant  to  show,  or  was 
conscious  of  showing.  Her  face  was  lit 
up  with  the  glow  of  the  enthusiast,  the 
zeal  of  triumphant  self-sacrifice.  To 
Amersham  she  seemed  like  a  creature  half 
inspired. 

'  Ah,'  he  said,  '  you  are  too  cruel  ;  you 
do  not  know  how  cruel,  or  you  would 
never  speak  so!  Please  say  no  more.  I 
cannot  bear  it.  It  is  impossible,  impossible  ! 
Cancel  that  hope  and  wish  !  Unsay  that 
prayer.  Not  that  way  lies  happiness  for 
me  !  Only,  whatever  happens,  remain  my 
friend.' 

Scenes  like  this  did  not  leave  Sibylla 
a  happier  woman.  She  dreaded,  of  all 
things,  giving  pain,  and  the  pain  that  she 
had  now  given  was,  she  knew,  exquisite. 
She  cared  about  Amersham  far  too  much 
not  to  be  grieved  at  wounding  him.  She 
was  stronger,  she  felt,  than  he — stronger  in 
character,  in  principle,  in  the  circumstance 
that  she  felt  no  temptation  to  return  his 
love.  But  he  had  been  a  kind,  faithfal, 
sympathetic,    altogether    delightful    friend. 
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And  now  friendship  was  becoming  impos- 
sible ! 

Montcalm's  behaviour  just  now  did 
not  tend  to  diminish  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  He  was  not  an  easy  man  to 
love  ;  never  more  difficult  than  now.  He 
had  always  been  reserved,  but  his  reserve 
seemed  now  to  be  developing  into  unkind- 
ness,  none  the  less  aggressive  that  it  was 
veiled  under  a  ceremonious  courtesy. 
There  was  in  his  behaviour  an  ill-con- 
cealed note  of  displeasure,  of  grievance, 
almost  hostility.  He  was  feeling  aggrieved. 
Sibylla  became  more  and  more  conscious  of 
his  feeling.  Was  he  aggrieved  at  her 
intimacy  with  Amersham?  If  so,  he  was 
yielding  to  an  unjust,  an  unworthy  sus- 
picion. Sibylla  had  been  loyal  to  him  : 
she  had  sacrificed  everything  to  loyalty. 
He  had  but  to  unbend,  to  give  her  the 
rights  of  a  loyal,  devoted  wife — the  con- 
fidence which  such  a  wife  can  justly,  must 
necessarily  claim— which  is  the  best,  the 
only  antidote  to  any  other  influence.  All 
might  have  been  well  between  them.  Un- 
fortunately Charles  Montcalm  had  chosen 
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this  critical  moment  to  make  his  isolation 
more  complete  than  ever.  Sibylla  felt 
dreadfully  alone.  She  had  banished  her 
friend — the  sympathetic,  congenial,  devoted 
friend.  After  their  last  interview  their 
friendship  could  never  be  the  same  again. 
Her  advice  to  Amersham  had  been,  she 
well  knew,  cruel  in  its  severity,  in  its 
disregard  for  the  feelings  which  were 
predominant  forces  in  his  life.  It  had 
been  wise,  good  advice  ;  she  did  not  repent 
having  given  it.  None  the  less  it  was  a 
blow.  It  had  cost  her  a  pang  to  strike  it. 
And  having  struck  it,  in  an  heroic  mood, 
had  she  not  the  right  to  be  supported  in 
her  heroism  by  the  love  and  tenderness  of 
the  husband  for  whose  sake  she  was 
trampling  on  so  many  feelings — remorse- 
lessly thrusting  aside  so  much  devotion, 
so  much  happiness  .^ 

Had  Sibylla  known  all,  she  might  have 
made  excuses  for  her  husband.  His 
troubles  were  gathering  thick  upon  him. 
Surgeon  Crowder  had  not  been  many  days 
in  England  before  he  called  on  Mr. 
Montcalm,  delivered  his  message  and  the 
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ring.  He  told  Frank's  story  as  he  had 
gathered  it  from  the  sick  man's  rambling 
talk. 

'  There  must  be  some  mistake,'  Charles 
Montcalm  had  exclaimed,  when  his  visitor 
began  to  reveal  the  object  of  his  mission. 
*  My  brother  was  killed  at  the  Eldorado 
Mine  in  America  three  years  ago.  There 
was  a  police  inquiry  at  the  time  and  an 
inquest.  No  question  was  ever  raised  as 
to  his  identity.  We  have  never  had  a 
doubt  on  the  point.' 

'■  Of  course  I  know  nothing  but  what 
the  sick  man  told  me,'  said  the  surgeon  ; 
'  you  are  the  judge  of  that.  He  seemed  to 
be  speaking  the  truth.  He  was  evidently  a 
gentleman.  He  knew  he  was  dying.  It 
did  not  occur  to  me  that  his  story  was 
a  lie.  What  could  be  his  motive }  Any- 
how I  have  kept  my  promise  to  him  in 
telling  you.' 

'  Then,'  cried  Montcalm,  turning  ashy 
pale,  *  if  it  is  true,  my  brother  was  a 
murderer  and  a  thief  as  well  as  all  the  rest. 
That  is  what  your  story  comes  to.  So 
there  was  a  wife  and   perhaps  a   child   at 
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New  Wigan  ?  And  he  begged  me  to 
forgive  him  ? ' 

Charles's  hand  was  playing  nervously 
with  the  ring.  It  looked  horribly  familiar. 
He  had  seen  it  a  hundred  times.  He  was 
at  the  moment  wearing  its  counterpart. 
He  knew  it  only  too  well.  The  horrid 
conviction  flashed  into  his  mind  that  the 
story  was  a  true  one.  He  sat  silent, 
motionless.  He  could  not  trust  himself 
to  speak.     It  was  a  crushing  blow. 

'  I  fear,'  said  his  visitor,  '  that  I  have 
been  too  abrupt  in  telling  you.  I  blame 
myself  for  being  so  inconsiderate.  The 
secret,  if  secret  it  be,  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
safe.  No  one  has  ever  heard  it  but  our- 
selves, nor,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  will 
any  one  ever  hear  it.  My  duty  is  now  ful- 
filled. My  connection  with  the  subject 
ceases.  The  man  was  buried  in  the  Faust- 
abad  Cemetery.  This  is  the  number  of 
his  grave  if  you  care  to  know  it.' 

'  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  you,'  said 
Montcalm,  his  stoicism  in  vain  attempting 
to  master  a  tone  of  despair  ;  '  you  have 
been  most  kind  in  the  matter.     I  confess 
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that  your  communication  has  given  me  a 
shock.  I  need  to  be  alone.  On  some 
future  day  I  shalJ,  I  dare  say,  venture  to 
ask  you  for  another  interview.  Meanwhile 
I  thank  you  for  your  promise  of  secrecy. 
It  may  be  of  more  importance  than  you 
think.     I  may  rely  on  it  ? ' 

'  Absolutely,'  said  the  surgeon,  as  he 
took  his  leave  ;  *  send  for  me  when  you 
please.' 

'  A  thief  and  a  murderer ! '  Charles 
Montcalm,  as  he  sat  alone,  repeated  the 
dreadful  words  and  let  their  whole  import 
flow  in  upon  his  soul.  The  cup  of  dis- 
grace, then,  was  not  yet  full.  There  was 
a  further  abyss  in  his  brother's  fall — a  fresh 
piece  of  scandal  for  the  lovers  of  strange 
stories  to  gloat  over !  There  was  a  wife, 
and,  probably,  a  child  !  And  what  then } 
To  what  horrible  complications  might  not 
the  discovery  give  rise }  It  might  all  be  a 
myth :  the  caprices  of  mendacity  are  un- 
fathomable. The  sick  man's  confidences 
might  be  nothing  but  the  random  romanc- 
ing of  a  broken-down  profligate,  in  whose 
conscience  the  barriers  of  truth  and  false- 
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hood  were  obliterated,  and  to  whom  it  was 
congenial  to  garnish  a  narrative  with  lies. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story 
might  be  true.  The  person  who  had  heard 
the  story  evidently  thought  that  it  was. 
Anyhow  the  mention  of  the  wife,  deserted  at 
New  Wigan,  gave  a  clue.  It  was  the  want 
of  a  clue  that  had  brought  the  former  inquiry 
to  a  close.  That  hateful  inquiry  must 
now  begin  again.  Montcalm's  feelings 
about  the  subject  moved  from  vague  dis- 
quietude to  a  personal  and  very  active 
anxiety.  It  might,  of  course,  all  come  to 
nothing.  Even  assuming  the  story  to  be 
true,  nothing  could  be  more  probable  than 
that  all  traces  of  the  alleged  wife  should  have 
disappeared.  The  lives  of  such  people  are 
precarious.  It  was  more  than  likely  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  years  which  had 
elapsed,  something  would  have  occurred  to 
bring  her  residence  at  New  Wigan  to  a 
close.  By  this  time  she  might — she  prob- 
ably must — have  died  or  disappeared.  On 
the  other  hand — and  as  Montcalm  turned 
the  matter  over  in  his  thoughts,  this 
possibility  assumed  an  ever-increasing  dis- 
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tinctness — she  and  her  child  might  be  living 
where  her  husband  left  her.  Why  not? 
And  if  she  were,  and  if  the  identity  were 
proved,  how  close — how  appallingly  close 
the  crisis  had  come !  At  any  time  the 
dreadful  moment  might  arrive  at  which 
Sibylla  must  be  told  of  the  catastrophe 
which  had  befallen  her  husband  and  herself 
— at  which  the  family  disgrace  must  leap 
to  light,  and  the  detail  of  the  ruin  of  the 
Montcalms  be  once  again  a  society  scandal 
— the  theme  for  newspapers  and  gossip- 
mongers,  the  text  for  the  moralist  ever 
ready  to  turn  his  neighbour's  misfortunes 
and  disgraces  to  a  good  account.  But, 
above  all  and  worst  of  all,  Sibylla  must 
be  told.  Charles  Montcalm  hated  the 
idea.  The  more  Sibylla  charmed  him,  the 
more  he  hated  it.  Her  tenderness — for  she 
had  been  especially  tender  to  him  of  late, 
and  more  than  ever  bent  on  letting  a  loving 
mood  break  out  in  acts  and  words  of  love 
— only  served  to  intensify  his  distress.  It 
was  dreadful  to  think  of  having  to  make 
a  revelation  of  family  shame  to  such  a 
woman  —  of  having  to    tell    her  that  her 
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brother-in-law  had  been  a  forger — a  robber 
— that  his  hands  were  dyed  with  blood — 
that  he  had  died  a  tramp,  and  that  this 
man's  offspring  was  to  oust  her  husband 
from  his  heritage  and  land  him  and  his  wife 
almost  in  poverty.  Montcalm  felt  that  he 
could  have  faced  death  better  than  the 
prospect  of  making  such  a  revelation.  The 
possibility  of  having  to  make  it  was  now 
imminent.  How  is  a  man  with  such  a 
horrid  care  gnawing  at  his  heart  to  wear  a 
smiling  face  and  conform  pleasantly  to  the 
small  amenities  of  daily  life }  How  look 
into  his  wife's  frank,  honest  eyes  and  feel 
how  grave  a  disaster  was  hanging  over  her, 
and  might  at  any  moment  descend  upon 
them  both  \  No  wonder  that  Charles 
Montcalm's  behaviour  was  such  as  his  wife 
found  it  difficult  to  explain  and  impossible 
to  forgive ! 
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RECONCILIATION 

Could  I  see  his  face, 
I  wept  so  ?  Did  I  drop  against  his  breast, 
Or  did  his  arms  constrain  me  ?  .  .  . 

.  .  .  There  were  words 
That  broke  in  utterance — melted  in  the  fire — 
Embrace  that  was  convulsive — then  a  kiss 
As  long  and  silent  as  the  ecstatic  night. 
And  deep,  deep  shuddering  breaths  which  meant 

beyond 
Whatever  could  be  told  by  word  or  kiss. 

Mr.  Strutt,  for  whom  Montcalm  sent  as 
soon  as  his  Indian  visitor  had  left  him,  was 
in  absolute  dismay  at  the  idea  of  reopening 
the  inquiry  into  Frank's  possible  family. 
Mr.  Montcalm  had  done  his  duty,  he  in- 
sisted— more  than  his  duty — in  instituting 
the  original  investigation  into  the  circum- 
stances of  his  brother's  end.     They  had  the 
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best  possible  evidence  of  his  death.  There 
had  been  a  legal  inquirv  ;  the  facts  of  the 
case  were  clearly  proved  ;  no  doubt  as  to 
his  identity  had  been  suggested  ;  Charles 
himself  had  received  satisfactory  assurance 
of  that  point.  The  man's  death  was  as 
certain  as  leg:al  proof  could  make  it.  As 
to  the  Indian  surgeon's  story,  what  was 
there  for  any  rational  man  to  go  upon? 
It  was  hearsay,  and  hearsav  of  the  vrorst 
possible  order  —  the  random  talk  of  a 
broken-down  vagabond,  in  the  last  stao;e 
of  moral  and  physical  infirmity,  who  was, 
on  his  own  showing,  wholly  disentitled  to 
a  moment's  credence.  Wh~  —'-:.\i  ver.rurc 
to  take  such  a  story  in:  ,  -: :  .^::c 
was  Mr.  Montcalm  prepared,  asked  Mr. 
Strutt  indignantly,  on  the  stre::g:::  ot 
it,  to  jeopardise  his  position,  his  wife's 
comfort,  his  family,  his  fortune  .-  Broken- 
down  drunkards  are  invariably  untruthful. 
Their  brains  are  full  of  delusions.  Their 
sense  of  honour  is  hopelessly  impaired. 
They  lie  for  lying's  sake — from  vanity, 
greed,  the  lirst  triflino;  cause  which 
presents  itself — the  love   ot  mischief,  some 
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crazy  hope  of  benefiting  themselves.  In 
the  present  instance  the  motive  was 
obvious.  The  man  who  described  himself 
to  the  Faustabad  surgeon  as  Frank 
Montcalm  was  in  need  of  a  plausible  story 
to  encourage  the  surgeon's  good-nature  to 
him  and  to  support  his  pretension  to  being 
a  ruined  gentleman.  Did  Mr.  Montcalm 
seriously  intend,  on  no  better  evidence 
than  this,  to  dip  into  the  sea  of  dirt  and 
disgrace  in  which  his  brother's  luckless 
course  had  been  steered,  and  to  set  about 
unravelling  the  complications  which  might 
be  there  discovered?  Such  a  course  was, 
urged  Mr.  Strutt,  uncalled  for,  unnecessary, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  injudicious. 
No  one  could  say  in  what  trouble  they 
might  not  find  themselves  immersed — 
what  horrid  doubts  might  not  be  conjured 
up,  which,  now  that  Frank's  death  must 
be  assumed,  there  would  be  no  one  to 
clear  away — what  baseless  claims  might  be 
advanced  by  the  speculators  and  adven- 
turers who  are  always  on  the  look-out 
for  an  opportunity  of  legal  plunder. 

'  You    may,    sir,'    Mr.    Strutt    said,    in 
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tones  faltering  with  distress  and  anxiety, 
'  you  may  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  in 
litigation  of  the  most  hopeless,  expensive, 
ruinous  order,  fighting  an  unseen  foe,  and 
getting  rid  of  one  trouble  onlv  to  make 
way  for  another.  Your  brother,  for  aught 
we  know,  may  have  enacted  scenes  like 
this,  and  involved  himself  in  complications 
with  women  through  a  dozen  cities  in 
America.  Why  not  r  Such  claims,  once 
started,  are  difficult  to  refute.  Assuming,' 
cried  Mr.  Strutt,  passionately — '  which  God 
forbid  it  should  be — that  this  story  is  true 
— that  Frank  Montcalm  left  a  son  whose 
legitimacy  can  be  established,  have  you 
realised  how  absolutely  disastrous  to  you 
the  consequences  would  be  :  Your  brother's 
son  would  be  the  heir  under  your  father's 
settlement.  Your  share  would  be  merely 
the  portion  provided  for  a  younger  son. 
The  trustees  would  be  bound  to  make 
provision  for  the  widow  out  of  the  estate. 
There  is  power  in  the  settlement  to  do 
that.  Moreover,  the  child  would  be  entitled 
to  an  account  of  the  mesne  profits  of  the 
estate — that  is,  of  all  you  have  drawn  out 
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of  it,  since  your  father's  death,  in  excess  of 
your  legal  portion,  with  accruing  interest. 
Do  you  know — can  you  imagine  what  that 
would  come  to  ? '  cried  Mr.  Strutt,  striding 
about  the  room  in  his  excitement,  and  wring- 
ing his  hands.  '  It  would  be  ruin,  absolute 
ruin!  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Montcalm, 
hold  your  hand,  and  think  well  before  you 
bring  this  fearful  trouble  upon  yourself 
and  your  family  ! ' 

Charles  Montcalm  sat  silent,  and,  as  his 
solicitor  thought,  exasperatingly  calm.  A 
slight  increase  in  the  habitual  pallor  of  his 
face  was  the  only  symptom  of  mental  stress. 
He  was  weighing  something  in  his  thoughts, 
Mr.  Strutt  could  see ;  he  was  forming 
some  momentous  decision.  Perhaps  his 
good  advice  was  bearing  fruit,  and  Mr. 
Montcalm  was  determining  to  refrain  from 
an  act  of  irrational  self-sacrifice.  Mr. 
Strutt  considered  that  he  had  put  the  case 
cogently;  and  his  case,  whoever  put  it,  was 
a  very  strong  one.  He  waited  for  Charles 
Montcalm  to  speak.  Montcalm,  however, 
was  wrapt  in  thought.  Mr.  Strutt  at  last 
could  bear  the  other's  silence  no  longer. 
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'  Do  you  agree  to  my  view  of  the 
matter  ? '  he  inquired. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Montcalm ; 
'  I  was  not  attending.  As  to  going  on 
with  the  inquiry,  I  shall,  of  course,  do  that. 
Every  reason  for  it  which  existed  before, 
is  strengthened  tenfold  now.  But  I  was 
thinking  of  another  matter,  a  more  im- 
mediate one.  I  have  just  made  up  my 
mind  to  one  thing  :  I  mean  to  tell  my 
wife.      I  ought  to  have  told  her  long  ago/ 

*  Then  you  are  determined  to  recom- 
mence the  inquiry  ^ '  asked  the  solicitor. 

'  Absolutely  determined,'  said  Mont- 
calm. '  Send  your  agent  to  New  Wigan, 
and  let  him  see  whether  there  is  anything 
to  corroborate  the  story.  The  sooner  the 
better.  He  can  inform  you  by  telegraph  ; 
so  there  need  be  but  little  delay.' 

Mr.  Strutt  took  his  departure  in  tragic 
gloom,  and  Charles  Montcalm  set  about 
preparing  himself  for  the  most  disagreeable 
task  which  life  as  yet  had  brought  him. 
Nothing  had  ever  taxed  his  fortitude  so 
sorely.  It  was  an  abasement  at  which  his 
native  pride  recoiled   in   absolute  disgust. 

VOL.  II  H 
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He  had  had  his  share  of  disagreeable  things. 
He  had  borne  them  unflinchingly.  But 
it  was  diflicult  not  to  flinch  at  this.  In 
fact,  he  had  flinched.  There  had  been 
some  cowardice  in  his  behaviour.  He  had 
been  afraid  to  tell  Sibylla.  Now  he  was 
forced  to  do  it.  It  is  rash,  it  has  been  said, 
to  underrate  the  resources  of  Destiny  in 
the  line  of  unimagined  horrors.  Destiny, 
Charles  Montcalm  felt,  was  now  laying  on 
him  the  burthen  which,  of  all  others,  he 
felt  himself  least  able  to  sustain. 

But  it  had  to  be  done,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  There  was  no  use  in  waiting 
for  an  opportunity.  Such  communications 
transcend  occasion.  They  are  too  bad  to 
have  their  badness  alleviated  by  time  or 
mode.  It  mattered  little  how  the  impend- 
ing ruin  of  Charles  Montcalm's  House  was 
revealed  to  her  to  whom  that  ruin  meant 
the  most. 

'Sibylla,'  he  said,  when,  that  evening, 
her  father  left  them,  *  I  have  something 
very  serious  to  say  to  you — something 
which  may — which  probably  will — make  a 
great  difference  in  both  our  lives — a  terrible 
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^^-c-'-r-.-.      I  hive  :h---rh:   •::"  ^t  -:r  :-g 

other  phase — :^r  rh.r  /  :.  v- .r  2.::d 
probable  d-5's:-r.  I  :;.:::-.;:  '.::v  !:::rer 
forbear  to  sich-^.  h  .  :  :  ^1  I  r.^i 
spoken  lo::z  i^:  '  Y:..  :v..::  :^::^h.-e  :::e  ! 
I  WIS  a::h:^,  is  I  zrheved,  for  the  best — i:: 


Eve: 

silence  h:.s  ^vc::  :::r.  :-,\\:.  h  rs  ^v.  e  :::e. 
You  nrrh  v":  -  irha^c,  Ci-rl.s.  c?::ur:-g 
me  in  :^;i:  v  iv." 

Sibylla  had  never  seen  her  h  s 

profoundly  moved.  He  vras  ur.r.er'.'ed, 
agitated,  as  unhke  as  rssib'e  ::  h:s  usual 
sdf-con:d::rU  a  a  i^s  a  :r  r  h  S  r  ved 
him  ai^  :::r  ?;:::cr  :  :  ::  Her  c::v?ass  ::: 
was  ar:a;srd.  Sur  sa—  his  dis:rcss  aaa 
pitieu  i:. 

'An  oiu  r"ca:-.'  ::avavrd  Mo:::cah:u  -an 
old  trouble  has  culn.h.a:cd  a:  ar:  ::  a 
distinct  probabiHt  y —     r  v    :     :  I 

am  a  ruined  ma:: — :  a:  :  a  r  a  runea 
family.      It  has  for       : :_:  dec::     :    :  dng  in 
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the  distance,  but  it  seemed  too  bad  to  be 
possible.  I  determined  not  to  speak  while 
it  was  still  remote ;  but  it  is  remote  no 
longer.  I  wished  to  spare  you  the  anxiety 
that  has  been  weighing  on  myself,  crushing 
my  very  life.  I  was  wrong,  I  know.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  family  misfortune,  a  family 
disgrace.  It  was  my  father's  earnest  desire 
to  hide  it  from  every  one — a  foolish  desire, 
perhaps,  but  still  sacred  to  me.  He  and  I 
made  great  sacrifices  to  that  end.  He 
enjoined  it  on  me  as  a  duty.  I  shared  his 
feeling.     I  shrank  from  telling  even  you.' 

*  It  was  a  mistake,'  said  Sibylla  ;  '  Charles, 
I  am  your  wife.  We  share  everything,  good 
and  bad.  Your  honours,  your  sorrows, 
and,  if  needs  be,  your  humiliations  are  our 
common  property — better  borne  for  each 
other's  companionship.  What  is  a  wife 
for.?^' 

'  Well,'  said  Montcalm,  '  now  you  must 
know  all.  I  have  never  spoken  to  you  of 
my  brother  Frank.  His  life  was  unfortun- 
ate, shameful.  It  ended  in  disaster.  He 
was  my  father's  idol  as  a  child,  and  ended 
by  breaking  his  heart.     A  great  part  of  my 
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father's  property  was  expended  in  rescuing 
him  from  the  results  of  his  follies,  or  in 
repairing  the  breaches  which  his  conduct 
threatened  to  make  in  our  family  honour. 
At  last  he  went  away  in  the  blackest  disgrace; 
he  took  no  leave  of  his  father  or  of  me  ; 
he  could  not  ;  he  dared  not.  He  left  no 
trace.  His  story  was  such  that  we  were 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  had  no 
notion  of  his  whereabouts  or  his  mode  of 
life.  My  father  crippled  his  fortune  in 
paying  every  discoverable  debt.  That 
done,  he  made  a  will,  exercising  a  power 
he  had  under  his  marriage  settlement,  and 
leaving  everything  to  me.  Then  came  the 
news  of  Frank's  death,  a  dreadful  end — 
sad  as  all  the  rest  of  the  story.  He  was 
shot,  we  learned,  in  a  gamblers'  riot  at  a 
Californian  mine.  His  death  was  officially 
notified.  We  had  a  further  inquiry,  which, 
we  believed,  cleared  up  every  doubt.  His 
identity  was  clearly  established.  I  had  now 
become  my  father's  eldest  son.  My  father 
had  always  been  greatly  troubled  by  the 
existence  of  his  will.  He  regarded  it  as  a 
record  of  family  disgrace,  as,  in  fact,  it  was. 
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Shortly  before  his  death  he  bethought  him- 
self of  destroying  it,  as  no  longer  necessary, 
and  thereby  reviving  the  provisions  of  his 
settlement.  I  came  into  the  room  one 
morning  and  found  him  in  the  act  of  burn- 
ing it.  Our  family  solicitor,  when  he 
heard  of  my  father's  act,  was  apprehensive 
of  possible  difficulties,  and  urged  him  to 
execute  another  will.  He  had  prepared  it 
and  actually  fixed  a  day  to  come  for  its 
execution,  when  my  father  was  seized  with 
what  proved  to  be  his  last  illness.  He  lost 
consciousness.  In  a  day  or  two  he  died. 
I  succeeded  to  the  estate  under  the  settle- 
ment as  only  son,  and  have  held  it  ever 
since.  Two  years  ago  an  accident  led  me 
to  imagine  that  Frank  might  have  married 
in  America.  I  felt  bound  to  try  to  find 
out  if  it  were  so.  Our  inquiries  led  to 
nothing,  not  even  to  anything  on  which 
further  inquiry  could  be  based.  I  seemed 
to  have  done  all  I  could.  But  to-day  I 
have  heard  a  story  from  India,  which,  if 
true,  breaks  down  the  story  of  Frank's 
murder  in  America,  and  substantiates  the 
fact  of  his  marriage — the  time  and  place  of 
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its  occurrence,  the  name  of  his  wife,  the 
prospect  of  her  becoming  a  mother.  If  she 
had  a  boy  and  that  boy  is  alive,  he  takes 
the  position  of  the  eldest  son.  Frampton 
and  the  bulk  of  the  estate  passes  away  from 
me  to  him.  I  shall  not  be  quite  a  beggar. 
I  take  a  younger  son's  portion  under  the 
settlement.  I  have  had  some  legacies  from 
my  uncles.  Your  own  fortune  will  be  a 
great  help  ;  but  we  shall  not  be  rich  people 
any  more.  Mr.  Strutt  has  been  all  the 
afternoon  endeavouring  to  persuade  me  to 
drop  the  inquiry.  I  have  told  him  that  I 
am  resolved  to  press  it  to  the  bitter  end. 
I  shall  have  your  approval  in  that,  I  am 
confident.' 

'  My  approval,  my  warmest  sympathy,' 
Sibylla  exclaimed  with  fervour,  laying  her 
hand  on  her  husband's.  '  It  is  a  resolution 
worthy  of  yourself,  and  like  yourself, 
Charles.  I  am  proud  to  have  a  share  in  it. 
I  shall  rejoice  to  share  in  whatever  sacrifices 
it  entails.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
sooner  .^ ' 

'  Ah,'  said  Montcalm,  '  why,  indeed  ^ 
But  you  must  forgive  me,  Sibylla.     It  was 
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the  great  blunder  of  my  life — the  worst  of 
many  bad  mistakes,  its  worst  misfortune. 
I  have  not  a  word  to  say  for  it  or  myself. 
The  only  thing  is  now  for  you  to  forgive 
me.     Can  you  ?  will  you } ' 

He  took  her  tenderly  to  his  arms.  He 
embraced  her  with  devotion.  The  stern, 
cold  exterior  had  disappeared.  The  ice 
had  melted.  He  was  a  new  man — ardent, 
effusive,  impassioned.  His  face  was  bright 
with  rapture  ;  his  voice  trembled  with 
emotion,  with  pathos.  He  was  once  more 
— as  Sibylla  remembered  him  as  a  lover — 
irresistible. 

'  There  are  moments  which  one  would 
be  glad  to  buy  with  a  lifetime  of  unhappi- 
ness/  he  said  ;  '  this  is  one  of  them.  You 
are,  indeed,  my  good  angel — dear  angel  of 
peace  and  joy.' 

'  So  long  as  you  think  that,'  said  Sibylla, 
*  whatever  happens  I  shall  be  perfectly 
happy.  I  have  never  felt  happier  than  at 
this  moment.' 

'  How  brave,  how  like  yourself,  Sibylla  ! ' 
cried  her  husband.  '  I  knew  that  it  would 
be  so.     I   have  always  known  it.     I   was 
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demented  not  to  ask  you,  two  years  ago, 
to  share  my  anxiety,  to  confront  the  sac- 
rifice. You  would  have  borne  it  better  than 
I  have.  It  will  be  a  pang  to  give  up  Par- 
liament.' 

'  Such  sacrifices  are  lighter  to  women 
than  to  men,'  said  Sibylla.  '  But  you  will 
not  have  to  give  up  Parliament,  I  trust.  I 
should  deplore  that.  For  the  rest,  what 
does  it  signify  ^  Much  of  what  wealth  has 
brought  us — of  late  years  especially — has 
been  only  a  burthen.  It  has  kept  us  in  a 
bustle.  I  love  my  friends.  I  shall  now, 
perhaps,  get  a  chance  of  seeing  something 
of  them.' 

'  And  I,  perhaps,'  said  Montcalm,  with 
a  passionate  seriousness  in  his  tone,  '  shall 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  something  of  my 
wife.  I  have  seen  too  little,  far  too  little. 
I  have  been  a  fanatic  about  politics.  I 
have  been  absorbed.  They  have  crowded 
all  other  things  out  of  my  life — other  things 
and  better  things.  I  see  it  now.  I  have  given 
up  everything  for  them — even  the  society 
of  the  one  person  I  love  on  earth — the  wife 
whom,  cold  though  I  am  sure  you  must  think 
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me,  I  adore.  I  will  be  a  slave  to  them  no 
longer.  I  want  leisure  to  adore  my  wife. 
I  have  long  arrears  of  adoration  to  make 
up.  I  will  never  have  another  secret  from 
you,  Sibylla.  Secrets  are  disastrous.  I 
have  learnt  it  by  a  cruel  experience.  I 
shall  not  forget  my  lesson.  I  have  been 
very  wrong.  I  repent  it  bitterly,  bitterly  ! 
Can  you  forgive  me  } ' 

'  Do  not  talk  of  forgiveness,'  said  Sibylla, 
taking  his  hand  fondly,  *  our  mistakes  are 
common  misfortunes  ;  we  will  repair  them 
together.  I  agree  that  secrets  are  wrong 
between  those  who  should  read  each  other's 
hearts.  I  trust  that  we  may  never  have 
another.  I  will  not  deny  that  yours  has 
cost  me  some  unhappiness.' 

*  Unhappiness ! '  cried  Montcalm  :  *  I 
have  been  more  profoundly  wretched  than 
I  could  have  believed  it  possible  for  a  man, 
who  has  tasted  the  bitters  of  life  as  often  as 
I  have,  to  be.  That  is  my  only  atonement 
for  my  outrageous  behaviour.  I  was  fury- 
driven — the  blind  fury  of  folly  and  anger. 
I  acted  like  a  madman — I  was  one.  But  I 
loved  you  all  the  same.     I  was  torturing 
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myself  at  my  most  sensitive  point.  I 
suffered.  Now  I  can  only  ask  for 
forgiveness.' 

*  Stop  ! '  cried  Sibylla,  '  perhaps  I  need 
forgiveness  not  less  than  you.  I  too 
have  had  a  secret.  I  have  one  ;  but  it 
concerns  another  rather  than  myself.  You 
have  never  really  doubted  my  love,  my 
allegiance,  have  you  ^ ' 

*  Never,'  said  her  husband  ;  '  not  in  my 
maddest  moments.  I  cannot  imagine  my- 
self doubting  it.  The  idea  is  too  monstrous, 
even  for  a  madman.  But  I  know  that  I 
behaved  as  if  I  did.  That  was  my 
madness.  But  the  sane  part  of  me  never 
doubted.' 

'  You  are  right,'  said  Sibylla ;  '  my 
devotion  has  never  wavered.  My  heart 
has  been  always  yours  ;  it  always  will  be — 
wholly  yours.  But  there  have  been  times 
when  a  less  faithful  nature  than  yours 
might  have  found  ground  for  doubt — when 
a  suspicious  temper  would  have  found 
food  for  suspicion — when  a  feebler  trust 
might  have  been  disturbed.  You  know 
to  what  I  refer  } ' 
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*  I  believe  I  do,'  said  Montcalm,  '  yes — 
to  speak  frankly — I  know :  but  I  knew 
all  along  that  my  honour  was  safe  in  your 
hands.  Thank  God,  I  can  honestly  say  so 
much  for  myself,  madly  as  I  have  acted. 
That  faith  remained  without  a  cloud.  If 
another  man  was  fascinated  where  I  have 
found  the  one  fascination  of  existence — 
well — I  can  understand  that  and  forgive 
it.  It  has  cost  me  some  pangs — some 
cruel  pangs.  I  wish  to  know  no  more. 
Such  friendships  are  critical.  It  is  so  easy 
for  a  man  to  lapse  from  the  nice  point  of 
honour — to  go  too  far — to  feel,  to  say 
too  much.  I  wish  to  continue  to  esteem 
my  friend,  my  wife's  friend.  I  would 
rather  hear  nothing  that  would  lessen  my 
esteem.  With  you  he  could  not  go  far 
wrong.  You  would  guide  him  aright.  I 
feel — I  have  always  felt — the  most  absolute 
confidence  that  everything  you  did  or  said 
or  felt  would  be  the  perfection  of  goodness. 
The  hour  that  shattered  that  belief  would 
end  my  life.  I  should  have  nothing  to 
care  for.' 

'  You  deserve  a  good  wife,'  said  Sibylla  ; 
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'  and  you  shall  have  one.  Henceforth  we 
will  have  no  corner  of  our  hearts  hidden 
from  one  another's  eye.  I  have  shown 
you  mine.  I  look  forward  to  happiness, 
more  perfect  happiness  than  we  have  ever 
yet  enjoyed.  The  past  shortcomings  of 
my  happiness  have  been  greatly  my  own 
fault — due  to  my  infirmity,  to  my  weak- 
ness of  love  and  trust.  I  am  not  so 
strong  as  you.  The  fact  of  a  secret  ought 
not  to  have  troubled  me  as  it  did.  Any- 
how I  am  thankful  that  it  is  past ! ' 

'  It  is  past ! '  cried  Montcalm  ;  *  thank 
God  for  that.  We  read  one  another's 
hearts.' 

'  That  you  may  read  mine  to  the  bottom,' 
said  Sibylla,  '  I  wish  to  tell  you  something 
more  about  myself.  There  have  been  times 
in  our  married  life  when  I  have  been  very 
unhappy,  when  I  have  almost  despaired  of 
happiness,  when  I  have  been  tempted,  in 
my  desperation,  to  dream  of  seeking  else- 
where than  from  my  husband  the  comfort, 
the  support,  the  help  of  mutual  confidence 
and  sympathy.  It  was  a  dream,  a  bad 
dream,  the   offspring   of  unhappiness.      A 
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woman's  heart — my  heart  at  any  rate — 
cannot  live  alone,  it  needs  support.  That 
dream,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  soon  passed 
away.  It  is  ended  ;  but  do  not  let  me 
dream  again ! ' 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

NEWS    FROM    AMERICA 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasantest  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper. 

Before  many  weeks  had  passed  the  much- 
dreaded  letter  came,  and  more  than  reahsed 
the  worst  that  Mr.  Strutt's  prophetic  soul 
had  anticipated.  Mr.  Lewis,  his  confidential 
clerk — a  venerable  gentleman,  only  less 
impressive  than  Mr  Strutt  himself — had 
proceeded  to  New  Wigan,  had  opened 
inquiries,  and  had  soon  come  upon  facts 
which  corroborated  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  dying  tramp's  story  at  Faustabad.  The 
police  authorities  of  the  place  remembered 
the  circumstances  of  the  disappearance  of  a 
man  who  went  by  the  name  of  Fairfield — 
his  desertion  of  his  wife — her  destitute 
condition  —  the    birth    of  her    son.      The 
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woman  herself  was,  they  believed,  still 
working  at  a  neighbouring  factory.  Great 
indignation  had  been  felt  in  the  place,  they 
told  Mr.  Lewis,  at  Fairfield's  heartless 
behaviour.  There  had  been  a  police 
inquiry  with  a  view  to  tracing  the  fugi- 
tive and  enforcing  his  liability  for  his 
wife's  support.  When  this  proved  abor- 
tive, some  kind  people  had  started  a 
subscription  for  the  woman  and  her  child  ; 
and  so  public  attention  had  been  drawn  to 
the  case.  Ultimately  the  two  found  refuge 
in  a  charitable  establishment  of  nuns,  who 
compassionated  their  resourceless  plight. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Lewis  approached  the 
Mother  Superior  at  the  convent.  This 
lady  supplemented  the  police  official's 
narrative.  She  remembered  the  incident 
distinctly.  The  handsome  Irish  girl  had 
come  from  New  York,  where  she  had  been 
in  service,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  convent.  Her  beauty  had  everywhere 
attracted  attention,  and  exposed  her  to  its 
natural  dangers.  She  had  successfully 
defended  her  virtue,  however,  amid  the 
many  vicissitudes  of  low  emigrant  life  ;  and, 
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though  of  somewhat  disorderly  habits,  had 
never  completely  broken  away  from  the 
nuns  who  befriended  her  on  her  first  arrival. 

Among  many  aspirants  to  her  hand, 
the  man  Fairfield  had  carried  the  day. 
His  good  looks,  his  superior  bearing,  his 
daring  talk,  something  about  him  which, 
however  obscured,  showed  traces  of  a 
gentleman,  gained  him  an  ascendency  over 
the  young  Irishwoman's  heart,  which  no 
rival  could  endanger.  He  had  lighted 
upon  a  profitable  piece  of  work,  and  was, 
for  the  moment,  well  supplied  with  funds. 
The  girl,  however,  pertinaciously  rejected 
his  overtures,  except  on  the  footing  of  a 
religious  marriage — a  condition  for  which 
her  lover  showed  an  undisguised  reluctance. 
At  last  he  consented,  and  the  marriage  was 
formally  celebrated  by  the  priest  of  the 
convent.  It  was  duly  attested  and  recorded 
in  the  official  register  of  the  adjoining 
church. 

The  married  life  of  the  young  couple 
had  not,  the  Mother  Superior  went  on  to 
say,  been  happy  or  reputable.  Fairfield 
had  not  been  long  in  showing  himself  in 
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his  true  colours.  He  broke  away  into 
dissolute  life,  was  convicted  of  gross  mis- 
conduct, lost  his  situation,  and  joined  a 
gang  of  unemployed  ne'er-do-weels,  who 
hung  about  the  drinking  and  gambling 
saloons  of  New  Wigan.  He  had  behaved 
infamously  to  his  wife.  There  had  been 
violent  recriminations  between  them  ;  the 
injured  woman  had  more  than  once 
consulted  the  Mother  Superior  as  to  the 
advisability  of  separating  from  her  husband, 
whose  profligacy  had  become  notorious 
and  seemed  to  be  inveterate.  Shortly 
afterwards  there  had  come  news  of  a  great 
find  of  gold  at  the  Eldorado  Mine,  300 
miles  to  the  north,  and  there  had  been  a 
general  stampede  of  the  movable  popula- 
tion for  the  new  scene  of  wealth.  At  this 
moment  Fairfield  had  disappeared  ;  but  he 
had  never  been  traced,  nor  could  anything 
be  heard  of  him  at  the  Eldorado  Mine. 
His  wife,  who  was  within  a  few  weeks 
of  her  confinement,  knew  nothing  of  the 
fligitive's  destination.  He  had  often,  she 
said,  threatened  to  desert  her.  She  had 
now   been  left  in  destitution.     The   nuns 
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were  interested  in  her  case  and  anxious 
to  save  her  and  the  child  from  the  dis- 
reputable life  which  seemed  their  too 
probable  destiny.  They  had  busied  them- 
selves to  find  her  employment.  The 
woman  had  soon  got  service,  and  was  now 
living  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  nuns 
took  charge  of  the  child.  He  was  kept  in 
the  convent  nursery.  His  mother  came  to 
see  him  every  Sunday. 

On  the  next  Sunday,  accordingly,  Mr. 
Lewis  visited  the  convent,  and  had  an 
interview  with  Mrs.  Fairfield.  She  was  a 
stalwart,  tawdry  Irishwoman,  with  traces 
of  some  beauty,  much  marred  by  hard 
work,  trouble,  and,  Mr.  Lewis  thought, 
excess.  She  at  once  became  suspicious  and 
evasive  in  her  replies.  Why  did  the 
gentleman  want  to  know  about  her,  and 
what  business  was  it  of  anybody  else's  to 
learn  who  her  husband  was,  and  what  had 
become  of  him.^  She  was  a  married 
woman,  as  she  could  prove  ;  there  was  no 
doubt  of  that.  Her  husband,  she  believed, 
was  dead.  Anyhow  she  knew  nothing 
about  him.     She  was  a  lone  woman,  earn- 
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ing  a  livelihood  for  herself  and  her  child  ; 
and  a  hard  job  it  was.  The  nuns  were  her 
best  friends. 

Then  Mr.  Lewis  considered  that  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  he  should  play 
his  trump  card.  '  I  should  advise  you  to 
tell  me  what  you  know/  he  said  ;  '  it  can 
do  you  no  harm  :  it  may  do  you  good. 
Some  friend  of  your  husband's  may  want 
to  befriend  you/ 

'  Some  friend  of  my  husband's  ^ '  the 
woman  cried  passionately  ;  '  a  likely  story  ! 
My  Frank's  friends  were  his  worst  enemies 
and  mine.  They  were  a  pretty  lot — birds 
of  a  feather.  He  has  got  into  trouble 
again,  I  suppose,  and  you  are  in  search  of 
him.  I  know  your  style.  You  are  a 
detective.     You  will  get  nothing  from  me.' 

'  No,'  said  Mr.  Lewis,  '  I  give  you  my 
word  for  it.  I  am  nothing  of  the  sort. 
There  is  no  such  idea.  Your  husband,  if 
he  was  the  person  I  suppose,  has  been  dead 
for  several  years.  No  evil  can  befall  him 
or  you.  The  people  who  employ  me  to 
come  here  have,  I  suppose,  some  object 
in  spending  their  money  as  they  do  :  and 
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they  have  money  to  spend.  There  is 
money  to  be  made.  I  am  authorised,  as 
it  is,  to  give  you  a  present,  to  show  that  I 
am  worth  deahng  with.' 

The  woman's  eyes  gUstened.  '  A 
present ! '  she  exclaimed  :  '  how  much } ' 

*  That  depends  on  yourself,'  said  her 
visitor,  '  and  on  how  much  your  informa- 
tion is  worth.  I  can  only  pay  for  value 
received.     What  do  you  know } ' 

Thus  encouraged,  the  woman  became 
confidential,  threw  aside  her  suspicious 
mood,  and  began  to  think  only  of  the 
possible  reward. 

*  Will  you  give  me  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  if  I  tell  you  all  I  know } '  she  asked 
with  avidity. 

'  If  what  you  know  is  worth  anything, 
I  will,'  said  Mr.  Lewis.  '  Come  now,  I  will 
give  you  a  hundred  down,  and  another 
hundred  if  your  information  is  of  any  use. 
You  must  leave  it  to  me  to  decide  whether 
it  is  so.' 

'  Are  you  sure  that  it  can  do  Frank  no 
harm,  or  me } ' 

'  Nothing  you  tell  me  can  do  him  or 
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you  any  harm.  How  could  it  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  to  your  advantage. 
Now  will  you  have  your  hundred  dollars, 
or  shall  I  go  ? ' 

'  I  will  have  them,'  cried  the  woman  ; 
*  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  go  ; — and 
another  hundred  if  I  tell  you  something 
valuable  that  you  don't  know  ? ' 

*  Another  hundred  before  I  go  away. 
My  word  for  it,'  said  Mr.  Lewis,  watching 
with  calm  satisfaction  the  working  of  the 
spell. 

'  Can  I  trust  you  \ '  said  the  woman. 
'  Put  the  other  hundred  down,  for  me  to 
take  when  you  give  me  leave.' 

Mr.  Lewis  produced  a  goodly  bundle  of 
notes,  selected  two  of  the  requisite  amount, 
handed  one  to  Mrs.  Fairfield  and  laid  the 
other  on  the  table.  '  If  you  tell  me  all  you 
know,  it  is  yours,'  he  said. 

*  Well,'  said  the  woman,  lowering  her 
voice,  '  to  begin  with,  his  real  name  was 
not  Fairfield.  He  made  me  swear  an  oath 
not  to  tell  any  one.  It  would  mean  im- 
prisonment, he  said,  if  it  came  out  that  he 
had  married  under  a  false  name.     He  was 
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finely  scared  when  I  found  out  his  real 
name.  He  never  would  tell  me  why  he 
changed  it.  He  had  been  in  trouble,  I 
suppose,  somewhere  else,  and  wanted  to 
hide.  He  was  always  in  trouble.  Drink 
and  gambling  ruined  him.' 

'  And  how  did  you  find  it  out  P '  asked 
the  clerk. 

'  This  was  how  it  was,'  said  the  woman, 
her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  note.  '  He  was 
three  parts  drunk  one  night,  sitting  in  his 
shirt,  with  his  sleeve  open.  "  What  is  that 
F.  M.  tattooed  on  your  arm  ?  "  I  said.  He 
looked  scared,  I  can  tell  you,  and  dumb- 
foundered  at  first.  He  was  not  ready  with 
his  lie.  He  pulled  down  his  shirt  sleeve. 
"  Free  Mason,"  says  he,  trying  to  laugh  it 
ofF.  "  Don't  you  know  all  Freemasons  are 
marked  so.^ " — "  Freemason? "  said  I.  "  No, 
I  did  not  know  that,  and  I  did  not  know 
that  you  were  a  Mason."  An  idea  had 
come  into  my  head.  I  knew  he  was  lying. 
There  was  a  lodger  in  the  same  house 
where  we  were  who  was  a  Mason,  and  a 
high  one,  and  proud  of  it.  He  was  very 
sweet  on  me,  and  wanted  to  be  friends.     I 
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got  him  to  find  out  if  Frank  was  a  Mason. 
He  soon  found  out  that  he  was  not.  Then 
I  was  certain  that  Frank  had  been  lying. 
I  said  nought,  but  bided  my  time.  I  had 
him  in  my  power.  When  we  quarrelled  I 
knew  how  I  could  master  him.  But  I 
wanted  his  real  name,  and  this  was  how  I 
found  it  out.  He  had  given  me  his  photo — 
I  have  got  it  now  ;  I  will  show  it  you  when 
you  have  paid  me  the  other  hundred  dollars. 
Well,  one  day  in  the  rainy  season  the  gum 
got  loose  with  the  damp — the  glass  fell  out  : 
it  was  all  to  pieces.  I  took  it  out  of  its 
paper  frame.  I  looked  at  its  back,  and 
there  I  found  what  I  wanted — "  Frank 
Montcalm."  Then  I  knew  I  had  him.  I 
said  nothing,  but  next  time  we  quarrelled 
I  faced  him  with  it.  "  Don't  try  to  bully 
me,  Frank  Montcalm,"  said  I :  "  you  are 
not  man  enough  for  that — I  know  you,  you 
see.  I  know  your  real  name,  and  why  you 
changed  it."  He  rapped  out  a  string  of 
oaths,  and  turned  as  pale  as  a  ghost. 
He  was  frightened,  despite  all  he  tried  to 
bluster.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  if  Fairfield  is 
not  my  name,  you  had    best    say  nought 
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about  it,  or  you  will  ruin  us  both.  I  am 
doing  well  now  ;  I  will  do  better.  I  will 
drink  no  more.  I'll  be  good  to  you, 
dear  Molly.  You  will  be  a  good  girl  now, 
and  promise  never  to  say  a  word."  He 
could  always  get  round  me.  I  meant  to 
promise ;  but  I  teased  him  a  bit  first  for 
the  fun  of  keeping  him  begging  me. 
*'  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  are  my  wedded  wife 
anyhow — you  have  the  certificate,  —  you 
took  me  for  better,  for  worse.  If  you  choose 
to  blab  and  ruin  a  man  who  loves  you,  it 
may  be  the  worse  for  you.  You  can  do  it. 
You  will  only  ruin  yourself  as  well  as  me  ; 
and  your  ruin  will  be  the  worst  of  the  two." 
— "  I  never  meant  to  blab,  Frank,"  said  I : 
"  you  can  trust  me." — "  Promise  now,"  he 
said,  "  and  swear  it." — "  I  swear  it,"  said  I, 
"  by  Holy  Church  and  Jesus  and  Mary." 
— "  Tell  me  how  you  came  to  find  it  out }  " 
he  asked.  "  You  tell  me,"  said  I ;  "  how 
came  you  to  do  it.^  " — "  It  was  convenient 
to  change  it,"  said  he.  "  And  it  is  con- 
venient to  me  not  to  tell  you  how  I  found 
it  out,"  I  cried.  "  One  secret  is  worth 
another." — "  Anyhow  you  know  it,"  said 
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he  sulkily ;  "  for  God's  sake,  Molly,  never 
say  a  word  to  any  one."  Ever  after  that  he 
was  afraid  of  me.  I  suppose  that  was  why 
he  deserted  me.  Afterwards  I  heard  that  a 
man  named  Montcalm  had  been  shot  at  the 
Eldorado.  I  thought  that  it  must  be  my 
Frank.  But  it  was  no  use  to  speak.  He 
was  dead  and  gone.  I  have  never  heard  a 
word  of  him  ever  since.  That  is  all  I 
know.  Now  can  I  have  that  other  hundred- 
dollar  note  P ' 

'  Stop  a  minute,'  said  Mr.  Lewis.  '  You 
had  a  child,  you  said.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  woman.  '  He  was  born 
in  the  convent,  and  has  been  there  ever 
since — a  pretty  boy.  They  are  making  a 
Christian  of  him.  They  kept  him  for  me 
when  I  first  got  service.  I  can  visit  him  on 
Sundays.  I  have  been  with  him  to-day. 
He  is  a  beauty — his  father's  image.  Would 
you  like  to  see  him }  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Lewis,  *  I  should  like 
to  see  him.  But,  meanwhile,  about  the 
photograph  }  What  has  become  of  that } 
I  must  see  that  before  I  pay  you.' 

'  I     have     it    at     home,'     the    woman 
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answered  ;  '  but  I  will  not  part  with  it. 
It  may  be  valuable.' 

'  Possibly,'  said  the  other,  '  but  I  must 
see  it,  all  the  same.  You  can  bring  it 
to-morrow.  We  will  deposit  it  with  the 
bankers  for  the  sake  of  safety.  I  should 
like,  first,  to  have  it  photographed.' 

*  I  ought  to  have  another  hundred 
dollars  for  that,'  said  the  woman  with 
ill -suppressed  eagerness.  The  delightful 
sensation  of  having  information  which 
could  be  coined  into  gold  was  beginning 
to  take  effect.  Her  appetite  was  growing 
by  what  it  fed  on. 

'  I  should  not  object  to  that,'  said  Mr. 
Lewis,  '  though  it  is  more  than  I  bargained 
for ;  but  you  must  be  quick  about  it.  Go 
home  now,  and  fetch  it  ;  to-morrow  we 
will  go  together  to  the  photographer's. 
I  must  have  a  copy  of  it.  Meanwhile  say 
nothing  to  any  one  of  what  you  have  told 
me.     Has  any  one  seen  it } ' 

'  Any  one  here  can  tell  you  it  is  my 
husband,'  said  the  woman  ;  '  ask  the 
Reverend  Mother.' 

So,    next     day,    the     photograph     was 
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brought  and  submitted  to  the  Mother 
Superior,  and  identified  by  her  and  the 
other  nuns,  without  an  instant's  hesitation, 
as  being  that  of  Mrs.  Fairfield's  husband. 

*  And  the  boy  ^ '  said  Mr.  Lewis.  '  I 
should  like  to  have  a  look  at  him.' 

'  He  is  his  father's  image,'  said  the 
woman.  'His  face  tells  his  story.  You 
can  judge  for  yourself.' 

Presently  one  of  the  nuns  brought  a 
little,  frightened,  pouting  urchin,  the  very 
repetition  of  the  photograph.  There  could 
be  no  doubt,  even  if  other  things  had  left 
room  to  doubt,  of  his  paternity.  He  was  a 
Montcalm. 

Mr.  Lewis,  having  heard  the  nun's 
report,  secured  several  copies  of  the  all- 
important  likeness,  and  deposited  the 
original  at  a  banker's  for  safe  custody, 
considered  that  a  stage  had  been  reached 
at  which  it  would  be  well  to  wait  for 
further  instructions  from  England.  Mrs. 
Fairfield  went  her  way,  rejoicing  in  the 
novel  sensation  of  being  the  owner  of  three 
hundred -dollar  notes,  and  stirred  by  the 
delicious  possibility  of  still  further  benefits 
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to  come  from  the  same  mysterious  bene- 
factor. As  to  this  point  Mr.  Lewis 
had  entirely  declined  to  enlighten  her. 
Still,  it  was  possible  to  brood  comfortably 
on  the  nest-egg  of  hope  ;  and  a  nest  lined 
with  hundred -dollar  notes  is  no  disagree- 
able brooding-place  for  one  so  well  accus- 
tomed as  was  Mrs.  Fairfield  to  the  sordid 
uses  of  necessity. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

A     COUNTRY    RETREAT 

Amiens.     Happy  is  your  grace 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  Fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

While  Mr.  Strutt's  emissary  was  prosecut- 
ing his  inquiries  in  the  Western  States, 
Charles  Montcalm  and  his  wife  were 
devoting  themselves  strenuously  to  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  changed 
life  which  was  opening  upon  them.  The 
programme  of  retrenchment — the  altered 
arrangements  which  it  involved — proved 
excellent  material  for  confidential  talk. 
For  the  first  time  in  their  married  life 
there  were  serious  domestic  consultations. 
Nothing  engenders  intimacy  more  speedily 
or  makes  intercourse  easier  than  a  common 
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difficulty  to  be  confronted,  and  a  common 
sentiment  as  to  how  it  should  be  done. 
The  Montcalms  now  wanted,  above  every- 
thing, to  be  confidential  with  each  other. 
Their  feelings  harmonised  in  the  wish  to 
veil  themselves  and  their  misfortunes  as 
completely  as  might  be  from  the  public 
eye,  from  the  vulgar  inquisitiveness  and 
chattering  tongue  of  Society.  Charles 
Montcalm's  desire  for  retirement  was  more 
absolute  than  his  wife's.  He  was  haunted 
by  his  father's  passion  for  privacy.  It  was 
revolting  to  be  talked  about,  to  have  one's 
private  or  family  concerns  become  the  prey 
of  busybodies  and  chatterers.  With  such 
a  story  of  shame  as  now  promised  to  dis- 
close itself,  there  could  be  but  one  course 
— that  of  retreat  from  public  life.  Such 
troubles  must  be  endured  alone. 

Sibylla,  though  naturally  more  sociable, 
easily  caught  her  husband's  mood,  and 
gladly  acquiesced  in  his  views  and  wishes 
on  the  subject.  They  agreed  in  resolving 
that  their  seclusion  should  be  effectual, 
and  that  their  country  home  should  be 
thoroughly  countrified. 
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Sibylla  cherished  some  private  dreams 
of  delightful  visits  from  her  friends — Lady 
Cynthia,  for  instance,  —  whose  charms  it 
was  impossible  to  enjoy  in  the  crowd  and 
bustle  of  London  life.  She  was  looking 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  luxury  of  a 
small  menage  and  a  tranquil  existence. 
Both  she  and  Charles  had  seen  enough  of 
wealth,  and  tasted  too  freely  of  all  that  it 
can  bring,  to  be  greatly  troubled  at  its 
loss.  They  had  been  so  rich,  that  the 
idea  of  enforced  economy  had  some  of  the 
exciting  flavour  which  appertains  to  the 
unknown.  No  man  ever  got  less  enjoy- 
ment out  of  his  money  than  had  Charles 
Montcalm.  He  could  hardly  have  told 
how  it  had  gone.  Except  the  occasional 
purchase  of  a  picture,  he  had  not  a  single 
expensive  taste.  His  establishment,  indeed, 
had  been  a  somewhat  costly  one.  It  had 
gone  on  after  his  father's  death,  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  on  the  scale  to  which 
his  wife  and  he  had  been  accustomed  all 
their  lives,  and  which  they  accepted,  with- 
out much  thought,  as  necessary  to  and 
befitting   Charles    Montcalm's    position   as 
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a  prominent  member  of  his  party,  and 
Sibylla's  as  a  leading  personage  in  society. 
They  had  entertained  largely  in  London. 
There  were  great  dinners,  which  not  all  the 
hostess's  skill  could  fashion  into  interest 
or  amusement.  Sibylla's  evening  parties 
had  acquired  celebrity,  were  greatly  fre- 
quented, and  were  regarded  as  of  political 
significance.  At  Frampton  they  had  re- 
ceived a  succession  of  visitors,  all  through 
the  autumn,  and  several  big  housefials  of 
sportsmen  for  the  pheasants  in  October. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  idea  of  giving 
up  such  hospitality  which  inspired  any 
feeling  but  that  of  relief — a  welcome  relief. 
It  had  cost  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  a  great 
deal  of  time,  many  troublesome  arrange- 
ments, much  profitless  letter- writing,  not 
a  little  bodily  and  mental  fatigue.  It 
would  have  been  ill-natured  and  spiritless  • 
not  to  do  it  when  circumstances  enjoined 
it  as  appropriate ;  but  when  circumstances 
were  obliging  enough  to  point  in  another 
direction,  the  dispensation  might  be  ac- 
cepted with  cheerfulness.  It  was  easy  to 
be  resigned. 

VOL.    II  K 
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Montcalm  at  heart  welcomed  any  escape 
from  general  society.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  shine  in  it,  or  to  enjoy  it.  He  was  not 
a  ready  talker  or  brilliant.  Many  sorts  of 
talk  he  despised.  His  nature  could  not 
play  at  ease  except  with  one  or  two  intimate 
friends,  who  understood  him  and  his  point 
of  view.  He  needed  solitude ;  he  was 
fond  of  books  and  the  chosen  companions 
who  are  a  sort  of  living  book.  The 
ordinary  commerce  of  his  species  depressed 
him.  Sibylla  had  a  circle  of  devoted 
friends  ;  but  the  hurry  of  a  London  season 
had  made  it  difficult  to  see  anything  of 
them.  So  the  Montcalms  had  often  found 
the  claims  of  society  oppressive.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  an  undeniable 
excuse  for  giving  such  claims  the  slip. 
Montcalm  had  not  failed  to  avail  himself 
freely  of  his  rights.  He  had  gone  through 
such  social  duties  as  could  not  be  shirked 
with  the  same  unflinching  resolution  with 
which  he  confronted  other  distasteful  in- 
cidents of  life.  Distasteful  or  not,  how- 
ever, hospitality  is  expensive,  and  Mont- 
calm, without  giving  much  time  or  thought 
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to  the  subject,  had  sometimes  found  himself 
none  too  rich. 

Now,  however,  it  was  clear  that  there 
must  be  a  complete  change  of  their  way  of 
life.  Frampton  and  the  Frampton  income 
would  pass  away.  A  large  sum  would 
have,  if  the  heir's  claim  were  established, 
to  be  refunded  to  the  trust.  Their 
London  house  involved  an  establishment 
wholly  beyond  their  expected  resources. 
It  must  be  let  or  sold.  Such  a  change 
would  at  no  time  have  been  unwelcome  to 
Charles.  Now,  if  a  family  disgrace  had  to 
be  endured,  it  was  eminently  congenial.  If 
his  name  was  to  be  trailed  through  the  dirt 
of  a  public  scandal,  he  would,  he  had 
determined,  bear  his  fate  in  privacy.  He 
would  cease  to  figure  before  the  public  eye. 
His  career  was  ended.  He  would  retire 
from  Parliament.  He  would  devote  him- 
self to  his  wife,  to  his  books,  and  his  home 
life.  Such  an  existence  was,  after  all,  one 
which  a  rational  man  should  find  pleasur- 
able enough.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  enjoy  it. 

So  Charles  Montcalm  and  Sibylla  made 
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various  pleasant  excursions  into  the  country 
together  to  look  at  places  which  they 
thought  would  do.  They  had  agreed  that 
nothing  should  be  said  to  any  one  except 
Lord  Belmont  till  the  result  was  definitely 
known.  But  meanwhile  it  was  possible, 
without  attracting  attention,  to  prepare  for 
the  change  which  seemed  to  become  daily 
more  inevitable. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  they  spent  a 
pleasant  day  in  exploring  a  quaint  Sussex 
manor-house,  of  which  Montcalm  had 
chanced  to  hear,  and  which  was  to  be  had 
for  an  old  song.  There  was  little  about  it 
to  attract  the  public  eye ;  it  had  been 
growing  year  by  year  less  attractive.  It 
was  far  from  a  railway  station.  It  was  on 
the  road  to  nowhere.  It  had  been  forgotten. 
Its  owners,  unable  to  live  in  it,  equally  un- 
able to  find  a  tenant,  had  consoled  them- 
selves by  spending  the  barest  pittance  that 
would  stave  off  a  lapse  into  absolute  ruin, 
and  by  stripping  it  of  such  of  its  contents 
as  could  be  turned  to  any  account  elsewhere. 
But  there  were  still  tables  and  chairs  enough 
to  justify    its   description    as    *  furnished.' 
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Some  faded,  old-fashioned  finery — some 
portraits  of  unknown  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
which  no  collector  had  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  carry  off — some  decrepit 
chandeliers  still  hanging  in  the  drawing- 
room,  seemed  to  be  uttering  a  silent  protest 
against  the  desolation  which  had  overtaken 
the  scene  of  their  departed  glories — a  haunt 
where  the  ghosts  of  vanished  beauties  might 
still  seem  to  glide.  There  were  huge  col- 
lections of  dingy  books — theological  and 
political,  pamphlets  and  plays — tales  of 
adventure  and  volumes  of  poetry  which 
had  all  too  quickly  passed  into  oblivion — a 
very  mausoleum  of  bootless  literary  toil ! 
Everything  had  an  air  of  picturesque  decay. 
Sibylla  was  delighted.  She  roamed  about, 
finding  everywhere  new  charms,  fresh  possi- 
bilities of  beauty  or  convenience.  '  This 
will  make  a  good  library  for  you,  Charles,* 
she  cried, '  safe  from  all  invaders,  supposing 
an  invasion  were  possible.  I  see  you  at 
work  in  it  already.  These  shelves  were 
made  for  blue-books !  Here  will  be  your 
standing  desk,  with  a  good  light  from  that 
window.     As  for  the  garden,  I  am  in  love 
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with  it  already.  It  will  be  lovely  in 
summer.  It  is  lovely  even  now  in  its 
winter  dress.  These  old-fashioned,  untidy 
walks  are  exactly  to  my  taste,  and  these 
cedars  are  delightful.  Under  this  one  I 
shall  make  my  summer  drawing-room! 
And  what  a  delicious  lawn !  One  could 
live  here  with  the  utmost  content,  and 
forget  the  world  outside !  It  is  an  ideal 
place  to  "  make  one's  soul  "  in  ! ' 

*  But  our  bodies  ! '  cried  Montcalm,  by 
this  time  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  actually 
jocose  ;  '  we  shall  be  miserable,  Sibylla — 
you  will  see — without  a  French  chef  and  a 
hall-full  of  powdered  footmen  ! 

'  Love  in  a  hut,  with  water  and  a  crust, 
Is — Lord  forgive  us — cinders,  ashes,  dust.' 

*  Roses,  violets,  and  mignonette  ! '  cried 
Sibylla.  '  By  the  way,  Charles,  you  have 
no  idea  what  a  splendid  cook  I  am.  I 
learnt  to  make  omelettes  in  France.  I 
am  going  to  make  one  for  luncheon  to- 
day !     You  will  see  ! ' 

Charles  Montcalm  was  in  the  right  vein 
for  the  occasion,  thoroughly  in  love  with 
his  wife — her  fortitude,  her   serenity,  her 
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enthusiasm,  her  sweet  gaiety  of  nature. 
What  a  woman  to  have  neglected,  wounded, 
almost  estranged  !  He  felt  a  sudden  pang 
of  self-reproach,  a  sudden  glow  of  adoration. 
He  was  in  the  mood  to  worship,  a  mood 
that  would  not  be  repressed.  '  My  dear 
good  genius ! '  he  cried,  taking  his  wife 
tenderly  to  his  arms.  '  This  place  or  any 
other,  so  long  as  I  have  you  and  you  can 
be  content  with  me  !  Forgive  me  and  love 
me  still !     I  will  try  to  deserve  it ! ' 

Sibylla  travelled  back  to  Town  that 
afternoon  a  happy  woman.  Her  heart 
was  light.  She  was  at  peace.  The  old, 
sad  past  had  faded  from  her  life,  no 
longer  credible.  The  man  whom  she 
loved  was  all  to  her  that  love  could 
wish.  The  short  winter  day  was  closing 
in  ;  the  mists  of  the  country  were  darken- 
ing into  a  London  fog :  but  the  dingy  scene 
around  was  bright  enough  for  her — bright 
with  joy  and  hope.  With  these  good 
helps  to  cheerfulness,  how  bravely  one  can 
meet  the  blows  of  fate,  the  little  cares  of 
life !  '  I  have  been  thinking,'  she  said  to 
her  husband,  as  they  neared  London,  '  that 
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Poverty  comes  in  for  a  great  deal  of  unfair 
abuse.  To-day  has  been  a  joy  that  will 
last  for  a  lifetime.  We  owe  it  to  the 
prospect  of  our  being  poor.' 

'  Then,'  cried  Montcalm,  taking  her 
hand  with  an  air  of  devotion,  '  all  hail  to 
Poverty!  She  has  been  a  guardian  angel 
in  disguise.' 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

DISILLUSION 

Tandls  que  la  femme  aimee,  au  cceur  pudique, 
confiante  et  sans  desir,  est  assez  comblee  de  voir 
a  cote  d'elle  son  ami,  de  lui  abandonner  au  plus  sa 
main  pour  un  instant,  et  de  le  traiter  comme  une 
sceur,  sa  soeur  cherie,  I'homme,  fut-il  doue  du  ciel 
comme  Abel  ou  Jean,  soufFre  inevitablement  en 
secret  de  sa  position  incomplete  et  fausse  :  il  se 
sent  blesse  dans  sa  nature  secondaire,  sourdement 
grondante,  agressive  :  les  moments,  en  apparence  les 
plus  harmonieux,  lui  deviennent  vite  une  douleur, 
un  peril,  une  honte  ;  de  la  les  retours  irrites  et 
cruels. 

The  arrangements  which  mortals  propose 
for  the  control  of  their  feelings  and  the 
conduct  of  their  lives,  are  Hable  to  one  fatal 
shortcoming  :  they  can  never  be  trusted. 
The  unexpected  supervenes  and  upsets  the 
best -settled   plan,   the   firmest    resolution. 
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Some  unknown  quantity,  which  has  not 
been  taken  into  account,  refuses  to  be 
ignored,  and  makes  itself  felt  as  a  disturbing 
force.  So  the  sum  does  not  work  out  right, 
and  we  find  ourselves  sailing  in  different 
latitudes  than  those  for  which  we  meant  to 
steer  :  our  wise  plans  have  ended  in  foolish- 
ness ;  our  good  resolves  have  transformed 
themselves  into  something  less  than  good, 
perhaps  even  its  opposite.  Amersham  was 
now  learning  by  painful  experience  how 
completely  he  was  out  of  his  reckoning 
— how  much  he  fell  short  of  the  sort  of 
man  he  had  believed  himself  to  be,  and  had 
intended  to  show  himself.  An  unforeseen 
and  unwelcome  mood  had  taken  possession 
of  him.  He  was  profoundly  assured  of  the 
sincerity,  the  intensity,  the  chivalry  of  his 
devotion  to  Sibylla.  There  was  no  strain, 
he  told  himself,  which  that  devotion  was 
not  capable  of  sustaining,  not  even  the 
strain  of  such  a  rebuff  as  that  which  she 
had  inflicted.  He  could — he  would,  bear 
any  burthen  which  she  chose  to  lay  upon 
him.  He  would  submit  to  any  conditions 
rather  than  surrender  a  possession  so  trans- 
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cendently  precious  as  her  friendship.  They 
were  to  remain,  he  had  settled  with  himself, 
the  same  in  all  things  to  each  other  as  they 
had  been  before — in  all,  that  is,  except  the 
one  phase  of  their  relations  which  Sibylla 
had  forbidden.  That  excision  would  not 
affect  the  rest  :  it  would  improve  it.  It 
would  bring  elevation,  refinement.  The 
too  exuberant  growth  having  been  pruned 
away,  the  plant  of  lawful  friendship  would 
flourish  all  the  more.  The  sober,  the 
rational,  the  platonic  epoch  of  friendship — 
restricted  to  its  lawful  limits,  duly  safe- 
guarded from  violence  or  excess — was  now 
to  begin.  Sibylla  was  his  friend — his  con- 
fidential, delightful  friend  :  what  more  need 
he  desire  ^ 

So  Amersham's  dream  had  run.  But, 
as  weeks  and  months  went  by,  he  had 
the  mortification  of  discovering  that  it  was 
as  far  as  any  dream  could  be  from  reality. 
He  learnt  how  little  he  had,  in  reality, 
thought  out  the  situation.  He  had  invested 
it  with  romance.  He  had  thought  of  him- 
self as  of  a  person  who  transcended  ordinary 
rules  of  custom  and  morality — who  was  to 
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be    governed    by  a   special    standard — for 
whom  the  common  code  must  be  relaxed. 

Sibylla  had  brought  him  and  his  vague 
theories  to  a  rigid  test.  She  had  turned  the 
dry,  clear  light  of  common  sense  upon  all 
his  sentimental  visions,  his  convenient 
indistinctness.  The  effect  was  to  dis- 
illusionise him.  His  relations  to  her, 
clearly  defined  by  the  limits  of  conventional 
propriety,  lost  their  especial  charm.  He 
had  been  sailing  in  summer  seas  of  romance, 
where  charts  are  incomplete,  soundings  un- 
certain, and  the  pointings  of  the  moral 
compass  are  apt  to  deflect  from  the  true 
north.  He  was  now  in  the  dull,  precisely- 
mapped  latitudes  of  prose,  with  a  sluggish 
tide,  a  leaden  sky,  and  a  heavy  atmosphere. 
He  was  becalmed  in  the  doldrums.  So  his 
intercourse  with  Sibylla  became  less  and 
less  pleasurable.  It  had  grown  constrained, 
unreal,  uninteresting.  There  was  present  an 
arriere  fensee^  and  that  not  a  pleasant  one. 
Sibylla's  very  goodness  seemed  oppressive. 
She  was  kind,  gracious,  sympathetic,  some- 
times, Amersham  felt,  almost  patronising. 
It  was  an  annoyance  that  the  woman,  for 
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whom  he  had  felt  ready  to  go  all  lengths, 
to  throw  right  and  wrong  to  the  winds,  to 
wreck  his  career,  to  sacrifice  everything,  if 
needs  be,  should,  all  unconscious  of  his 
plight,  be  bent  on  being  a  sort  of  monitress 
to  him,  on  doing  him  good — on  raising  his 
ideal — criticising,  helping,  advising  him  in 
the  strict  path  of  duty.  This  was  not  the 
sort  of  thing — Amersham  to  his  dismay 
discovered — for  which  he  was  really  crav- 
ing, or  with  which  it  was  possible  to  be 
content. 

His  visits  to  Mrs.  Montcalm  gradually 
became  rarer.  Such  a  change  was  inevitable. 
It  made  an  enormous  difference  in 
Amersham's  life — hardly  short  of  a  revolu- 
tion ;  but  Sibylla  seemed  hardly  to  notice 
it.  If  she  did  notice  it,  it  was  not  certainly 
with  regret  or  disapproval.  It  was,  her 
manner  seemed  to  say,  exactly  what  she 
wished.  Then  it  occurred  to  Amersham  to 
make  his  visits  still  less  frequent ;  and  still 
Sibylla  cheerfully  acquiesced.  They  met 
in  society,  when  days  or  weeks  had  passed 
without  a  moment  of  real  intercourse,  and 
nothing  in  her  manner   or  look  could  be 
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read  as  intimating  that  she  had  been  miss- 
ing him.  There  was  something  painful, 
something  a  little  humiliating,  in  such 
an  uncompromising  dismissal  of  the  past. 
Amersham  experienced  a  stinging  sense  of 
disappointment,  of  failure.  As  his  visits 
became  more  occasional  they  gradually  lost 
their  charm  of  ease,  intimacy,  confidence. 
One  topic  absolutely  forbidden,  it  was 
sometimes  difficult  to  find  another.  Con- 
versation halted,  or  at  any  rate  needed  an 
effort  to  keep  it  on  the  flow.  The  suspicion 
of  such  an  effort  is,  of  course,  a  death-blow 
to  pleasant  conversation.  There  flashed 
into  Amersham's  mind  the  dreadful  ap- 
prehension that  it  was  possible  that  he 
might  become  a  bore.  Sibylla's  interest  in 
politics  was  far  more  ardent  than  his  own  ; 
he  felt  it  to  be  sometimes  oppressive.  Try 
as  he  would,  Amersham  felt  at  heart  that 
he  did  not  care  two  straws  whether  Mr. 
Egremont's  Administration  was  gaining 
ground  or  losing  the  country's  confidence 
— whether  some  debate  had  brought  it  new 
strength,  or  knocked  another  nail  in  its 
coffin — whether  Egremont's  last  speech  had 
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been  up  to  his  usual  form — what  would  be 
the  result  of  to-morrow's  Division — what 
would  be  the  next  development  of  the 
popular  mood.  If  Egremont  sustained  de- 
feats, or  won  victories  which  were  only  just 
better  than  defeats,  Amersham  consoled  him- 
self easily  enough.  Sibylla,  discussing  it  all 
with  her  father,  and  living  in  an  atmosphere 
where  each  turn  of  the  balance  was  eagerly 
watched  and  acutely  felt,  cared  about  the 
subject  with  a  vehement  earnestness,  to 
which  Amersham  was  more  and  more  con- 
scious that  nothing  in  himself  responded. 
What  he  really  cared  about  was  Sibylla  ; 
and  this  care — in  any  real  and  interesting 
sense — was  now  forbidden  him.  Sibylla, 
he  knew  only  too  well,  had  never  cared  for 
him.  A  growing  sense  of  estrangement — 
of  mortification  took  possession  of  his  soul. 
He  had  been  dethroned  from  the  seat  in 
which  he  believed  himself  secure.  His 
fool's  paradise  was  broken  up.  His  de- 
votion had  found  no  response.  He  had  been 
betrayed  into  a  mistake,  and  it  is  humbling 
to  have  been  mistaken.  Still  more  mortify- 
ing— when  he  came  really  to  look  into  his 
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heart,  he  was  forced  to  admit  to  himself 
that  he  was  feeling  aggrieved  at  Charles 
Montcalm's  ascendency  in  his  wife's 
affections — aggrieved  and,  monstrous  as 
it  sounded,  jealous.  He  did  not  like 
Montcalm,  and  thought  him  very  unworthy 
of  his  wife.  Unfortunately  Montcalm's 
wife  did  not  share  this  opinion.  Amersham 
had  conceived  for  himself  a  sort  of  pre- 
rogative, based  on  a  tacit  understanding 
with  Sibylla  that  there  were  shortcomings 
in  her  husband  which  he  was  capable  of 
supplying — sympathies  and  feelings  which 
her  husband  could  not  share.  That  pre- 
rogative, Amersham  began  now  to  feel,  was 
gone — or,  rather,  it  had  never  existed  except 
in  his  own  imagination.  Montcalm's 
position  in  his  wife's  affections — whatever 
might  have  been  his  shortcomings,  what- 
ever her  sense  of  them — was  unassailed  and 
unendangered.  The  result  was  profound 
disappointment.  Amersham  had  asked  for 
bread  and  had  received  a  stone,  or,  if  not  a 
stone,  some  of  those  precious  balms  which 
break  the  head  as  effectually  as  the  hardest 
materials  known  to  mortal  skulls. 
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Natures  ardent  and  versatile  like  Amer- 
sham's  do  not  accept  misfortune  with 
a  light  heart,  nor  do  they  like  to  suffer  in 
solitude.  It  is  part  of  their  amiability  to 
be  sociable  at  moments  of  trouble,  when 
other  men  would  betake  themselves  to  un- 
sociability. Amersham  felt  dull  and  in 
danger  of  melancholy  ;  he  was  craving  for 
something  to  fill  the  gap  which  the  break 
in  his  relations  with  Sibylla  had  occasioned. 
Nature,  he  began  to  feel,  abhors  a  vacuum. 
There  were  plenty  of  kind  consolers  ready 
to  occupy  the  deserted  throne,  and  to  be 
as  cordial  and  sympathetic  as  Amersham 
could  desire.  His  reappearance  in  his 
former  haunts  occasioned  no  surprise. 
Sibylla  and  Amersham  had  kept  their  secret 
well  ;  and  no  one  in  the  circle  of  their 
acquaintance  had  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  had  been  a  crisis  between  them. 
Miss  Everard,  for  instance,  thought  it  only 
natural  that  human  intimacies  should,  like 
the  stars,  vary  from  time  to  time  in 
intensity.  Lady  Holte  was  not  surprised 
that  Amersham  should  have  grown  tired  of 
Sibylla.     She  had  herself  often  found  her 
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fatiguing.  She,  too,  regarded  it  as  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  that  a  flirtation 
should  run  its  course  and  in  due  time  come 
to  a  close.  Amersham's  flirtation  with 
Sibylla  had  lasted  long  enough. 

*  What  have  you  been  about  all  these 
months  .^ '  she  had  cried,  with  a  pleasant  air 
of  scolding  him,  the  first  time  that  Amer- 
sham  presented  himself  in  her  drawing- 
room  ;  *  and  why,  pray,  have  you  chosen 
to  desert  your  friends }  Politics  and  com- 
mittees, of  course, — the  regular  excuse  ! 
but  that  won't  do  for  me,  Mr.  Amersham ! 
I  forgive  you,  however,  now  that  you  have 
repented.' 

'  Do  not  ask  a  repenting  sinner  to  ex- 
plain his  sin,'  said  Amersham.  '  Sins  are 
always  inexplicable.  Suffice  it  that  I  am  a 
penitent.  Delightful  penitence  that  brings 
me  here  !  Seal  my  forgiveness  with  a  cup 
of  tea ' 

'  And  a  muffin,'  said  Miss  Everard,  who 
happened  to  be  having  tea  with  her  friend, 
and  now  uncovered  the  delicacy  in  question  ; 
'  we  all  forgive  you,  Mr.  Amersham.  But 
our  young  hearts  have  ached.     You  must 
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not  do  it  again.     We  can  bear  anything  but 

desertion.' 

'  Desertion  ! '    cried   Amersham,  with  a 

tone  of  the  tenderest   reproach,   'what   an 

accusation ! ' 

'  Well,  now,'   said    Lady    Holte,    *  you 

must  be  particularly  charming,  to  make  up 

for  lost  time  ! ' 

'  And  for  lost  opportunities  ! '  cried  Miss 

Everard.    *  What  risks  you  have  run  !    You 

might    have    lost  us  both.      Perhaps  you 

have.     Who  knows  ^ ' 

Lady  Holte  was  not  a  little  excited  to 

perceive  that  Amersham  was  once  again 
passing  into  the  range  of  her  influence. 
She  was  an  ambitious  woman  ;  her  mother 
was  accustomed  to  disparage  her  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  she  was  conscious  of  powers  of  attraction 
and  of  a  desire  to  exercise  them.  She  had 
her  own  little  sphere,  in  which  she  loved  to 
shine,  and  in  which,  indeed,  she  shone  with 
a  brightness  which,  although  it  occasionally 
suffered  eclipse,  was  not  without  its  charm. 
Her  ascendency,  such  as  it  was,  was  fully 
worth  the  trouble  that  it  cost  her  to  main- 
tain it.     One  of  its  most   brilliant  phases 
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had  been  her  success  in  getting  on  with 
Amersham.  It  was  a  success  of  which  any 
woman  might  be  proud.  Amersham  being 
now  again — for  some  reason  or  other — 
available,  Lady  Holte  lost  no  time  in 
putting  forward  her  claims  to  his  devo- 
tion. She  had  the  merit  of  caring  in- 
tensely about  it.  As  a  young  married 
woman  of  fashion  she  required  such  an 
appendage.  It  was  as  indispensable  as 
her  lovely  dresses,  her  smart  Victoria,  the 
diamonds  which  at  night  blazed  about  her 
comely  head  and  neck,  the  pretty  toys  and 
trinkets  which  she  spent  many  agreeable 
hours  in  transferring  from  the  treasure- 
houses  of  Bond  Street  to  their  destined 
niche  in  her  boudoir.  She  was  conscious 
of  qualifications  which  deserved  success. 
She  was  pretty  ;  she  valued  her  prettiness  ; 
she  spared  no  pains,  no  art  by  which  her 
prettiness  might  be  enhanced.  No  young 
lady  in  London  was  more  beautifully 
dressed.  When  she  started  off  in  the 
afternoon,  equipped  for  business  and  enjoy- 
ment— a  little  shopping,  a  round  of  agree- 
able visits — charming  music  or  recherches 
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teas — she  was  a  sight  for  gods  and  men — 
especially  men.  Everything  about  her, 
from  her  prancing  horses  to  the  tips  of  her 
exquisite  gloves,  was  as  perfect  as  care, 
taste,  and  money  could  make  it.  She  her- 
self— radiant  with  youth,  healthy  good 
looks,  satisfaction  with  the  world,  and  the 
comfortable  assurance  of  success — was  as 
perfect  as  the  rest.  Nor  was  the  perfection 
merely  physical.  Lady  Holte's  mind  was 
as  well  turned  out  as  her  carriage  or  her 
dress.  Her  intellect  was  as  smart  as  all  her 
other  belongings.  She  was  posted  up  with 
the  last  literary  fashion,  the  last  new  book, 
the  last  bon  mot^  the  idea  of  the  moment. 
She  soon  knew  all  that  she  wanted  to  know 
about  them — all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  society.  These  interesting 
topics  came  surging,  one  after  another,  on 
the  eddies  of  her  brain,  spun  there  for  an 
evening,  and  disappeared  to  make  room  for 
successors,  destined  themselves  to  be  as 
speedily  superseded  in  favour  of  a  later 
arrival.  The  residuum  of  solid  thought 
was,  naturally,  not  immense  ;  but  the  effect 
was  brilliant,  and  it   was  brilliancy  upon 
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which  Lady  Hoke's  ambition  was  set. 
Nobody  around  her  cared,  or  had  leisure  to 
inquire,  how  the  brilliancy  was  produced, 
or  what  was  the  particular  alloy  which  was 
capable  of  producing  it.  Such  finished 
specimens  of  civilisation  can  be  achieved 
only  by  a  machine  as  complex  and  intri- 
cate, as  delicate  as  modern  society  ;  and 
modern  society  is  naturally  proud  of  the 
achievement. 

This  brilliant  young  person,  her  pretty 
drawing-room,  her  excellent  dinners,  her 
ambrosial  toilettes,  and  her  eccentric  and 
amusing  friend,  were  all  now  at  Amersham's 
disposal,  were  devoted  to  the  sacred  cause 
of  winning  his  regards,  of  securing  his 
intimacy,  or  at  any  rate  a  sufficient 
semblance  of  it  to  be  shown  to  an  admiring 
world.  Lady  Holte  was  really  ingratiating. 
She  had  wearied  of  lesser  conquests.  They 
were  so  easy  :  she  was  bent  on  the  capture 
of  a  worthy  prey.  To  captivate  Amer- 
sham  would  establish  her  position  among 
the  brilliant  women  of  society.  The  charm 
began  to  work.  Lady  Holte's  pretty  face 
and  caressing  manner.  Miss  Everard's  un- 
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conventionality  and  wit,  pleasant  doses  of 
flattery,  judiciously  administered  by  lovely 
hands, — the  general  air  of  brightness,  good- 
nature, indulgence,  were  steeping  Amer- 
sham's  soul  in  welcome  ease.  He  was 
surrendering.  Lady  Holte  had  more 
reason  than  ever  to  think  well  of  herself, 
her  friend,  her  successes,  and  a  world  which 
pretty  women  could  subjugate  at  will.  But 
there  were  other  and  more  worthy  haunts 
to  which  Amersham's  footsteps  would  often 
turn.  It  was  natural  for  him  to  go,  as  in 
old  days,  to  Mrs.  Ormesby,  and  to  find 
himself  again  in  a  house  where  he  had  for 
long  been  a  favoured  habitue.  It  was 
natural,  and  it  was  pleasant  ;  for  Mrs. 
Ormesby  was  delighted  to  have  him,  and 
her  drawing-room  was  the  haunt  of  in- 
teresting people.  Mrs.  Ormesby  v/elcomed 
the  returned  truant,  skilfully  avoided  all 
reference  to  the  cause  of  the  truancy,  and, 
by  way  of  killing  the  fatted  calf  for  him, 
took  especial  care  that  he  should  be  well 
amused. 

With    all    these   various    attractions    at 
his  command,  Amersham  found   no   lack 
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of  employment  for  the  leisure  afternoons, 
which,  now  that  Mrs.  Montcalm's  draw- 
ing-room was  no  longer  available,  might, 
otherwise,  have  hung  heavy  on  his 
hands. 


CHAPTER    XXVII 

FRESH    WOODS    AND    PASTURES     NEW 

En  amour  il  n'y  a  que  les  commencements  qui 
soient  charmants  ;  et  c'est  pour  cela  qu'on  eprouve 
tant  de  plaisir  a  recommencer  souvent. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  Mrs.  Ormesby's 
drawing-room  to  Amersham  was  that  Lord 
Belmont  frequently  came  there  about  tea- 
time,  and  with  Lord  Belmont  some  of  his 
and  his  sister's  especial  friends.  Such 
gatherings  were  greatly  to  Amersham's 
taste.  Mrs.  Ormesby,  who  loved  her 
brother  and  hated  a  crowd,  made  a  point 
of  collecting  about  her  the  sort  of  people 
he  would  like  to  meet,  and  tempting 
him  with  the  attraction  of  a  congenial 
coterie.  On  these  occasions,  surrounded 
by  intimate  friends,  Lord  Belmont  threw 
off  his  shyness.     His  nature  played  at  ease ; 
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his  reserve  vanished  ;  his  spirits  rose.  He 
betrayed  a  gaiety  of  spirit  which,  when 
beset  by  no  depressing  influence,  —  such 
as  Montcalm's  seriousness, — soon  rose  to 
mirth.  He  was  dehghted  with  Amersham 
and  greatly  interested  in  his  career. 

*  Dizzy  was  right,'  he  would  tell  his 
sister,  '  youth  is  the  trump  card.  The 
beginners  are  so  interesting.  We  old  stagers 
are  apt  to  forget  how  quickly  the  scene 
shifts  and  the  new  players  come  on. 
Boys  constantly  startle  us  by  their  maturity. 
We  think  of  them  still  as  the  children  we 
remember — we  bought  cups  for  their  chris- 
tening— and  are  surprised  to  find  them 
full-blown  statesmen.  I  am  all  for  youth. 
The  trade  of  being  famous  should  be  begun 
early  in  life.  If  a  man  has  not  discovered 
his  aptitude  for  it  by  thirty,  he  may  give 
up  the  search.  Young  men  renovate  an 
exhausted  world ;  they  keep  up  the  supply 
of  oxygen.     I  like  Mrs.  Browning — 

Reverence  for  the  young,  I  cry  : 
In  that  new  Church,  for  which  the  world's  near 

ripe, 
You'll  have  the  younger  in  the  elder's  chair, 
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Presiding  with  his  ivory  front  of  hope 

O'er  foreheads  clawed  by  cruel  carrion  birds 

Of  life's  experiences.' 

*  What  a  dreadful  description  ! '  cried 
Mrs.  Ormesby.  '  Our  foreheads  are  not  all 
as  bad  as  that.  Moreover,  "  the  ivory  front 
of  hope  "  is  sometimes  bound  in  brass.  I 
console  myself  with  the  reflection  that 
Columbus  discovered  America  after  he  was 
fifty.  As  for  Dizzy's  rhapsodies  about 
youth,  they  were  mere  flatteries  of  the 
clever  clique  of  boys  with  whom  he  fancied 
he  could  reconstruct  his  party.  He  him- 
self went  on  improving  to  the  last.' 

*Well,'  said  Lord  Belmont,  'let  us 
hope  for  the  best.  It  must  be  a  bore, 
though,  to  wake  up  every  morning  of 
one's  life  surprised  not  to  find  oneself 
famous,  which,  I  suppose,  is  some  men's 
lot.' 

Sometimes,  however,  Amersham  had 
Mrs.  Ormesby  to  himself,  and  their  talk 
on  these  occasions  became  increasingly 
serious.  Mrs.  Ormesby  was  a  good  friend 
— wise,  shrewd,  sympathetic,  and  not  above 
giving  a  valuable  hint.     Amersham  relied 
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more  and  more  on  her  friendship.  She 
gave  him  her  views  of  life.  She  vehe- 
mently disapproved  of  much  that  she  saw 
going  on  around  her. 

One  evening  they  had  been  discussing  a 
feminine  escapade,  the  exceptional  vulgarity 
of  which  had  achieved  renown.  It  was 
the  last  thing  in  fastness,  only  rendered 
respectable  by  the  distinction  of  the 
delinquents. 

'  It  is  a  pity,'  said  Amersham,  '  and  the 
pity  is  the  greater  because  everybody 
knows  it.  In  twenty -four  hours  every 
young  man  and  maiden  in  England  will 
have  learnt  how  a  smart  girl  in  polite 
society  thinks  it  becoming  to  show  her 
smartness.' 

'  They  think  it  necessary  to  be  canaille,' 
said  Mrs.  Ormesby.  '  Rowdiness  is  the 
fashion.  The  question  now  becomes  who 
can  do  it  best,  who  dares  go  furthest, 
like  school-boys  on  thin  ice.  Presently 
the  ice  breaks  and  then  some  one  gets  a 
ducking ' 

'  And  comes  up  muddy  and  bedraggled,' 
said    Amersham,    '  or    perhaps    does    not 
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come  up  at  all.  It  is  a  pity,  is  it  not  ? 
But  then  what  delightful  exceptions  there 
are !  The  really  nice  girl,  as  we  know 
her,  is  surely  as  adorable  as  the  nice  girl 
of  our  grandfathers.  Can  woman,  in  any 
age,  have  been  nearer  perfection  than  some 
women  that  we  know  ^ ' 

'  Lady  Cynthia,  for  instance  ^ '  suggested 
Mrs.  Ormesby,  who  had  been  watching  an 
opportunity  for  approaching  her  companion 
on  a  delicate  subject. 

'  Ah,'  said  Amersham,  changing  tone 
suddenly,  '  but  then  she  is  an  instance  of 
nothing  but  her  own  perfection.  She 
would  be  exceptional  in  any  age.  She 
ranges  at  a  higher  level  than  ordinary 
mortals.  She  is  one  of  a  million.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  she  and  I  are  old  friends 
— old  friends  and  firm.  Her  friendship  is 
one  of  the  things  in  life  I  am  proudest  of. 
I  am  devoted  to  her.' 

'  Are  you  ^ '  said  Mrs.  Ormesby.  *  Such 
delightful  possessions  need  to  be  sedulously 
treasured.  They  need  a  pious  observance. 
One  cannot  guard  them  too  carefully.' 

'You  mean  something  particular,'  said 
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Amersham  ;  '  you  are  scolding  me,  I  feel, 
for  some  misdeed.  But  what  ?  I  am 
honestly  unconscious.  My  conscience  tells 
me  nothing.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Mrs.  Ormesby,  '  that  is 
because  your  conscience  has  not  been 
encouraged  to  speak.' 

*  No,'  said  Amersham,  *  it  is  clear  of 
offence.  We  have  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
had  the  least  misunderstanding.  She  is 
among  my  greatest  friends.  Tell  me, 
Mrs.  Ormesby,  what  you  mean } ' 

*  I  mean,'  said  his  companion,  *  merely 
what  I  say,  that  the  choicest  friendships 
deserve  the  most  observant  care.' 

'  I  have  done  something  wrong,  I  see,' 
said  Amersham.  '  I  repent  ;  but  repent- 
ance is  difficult  till  one  knows  one's  sin. 
Tell  me  what  it  is.' 

*  I  wonder,'  said  Mrs.  Ormesby, '  whether 
I  am  an  old  enough  friend  to  give  you  a 
piece  of  honest  advice,  or  whether  you 
would  consider  it  an  impertinence.  I  have 
been  long  in  doubt.' 

'  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have 
doubted,'  said  her  companion.     '  I  hoped 
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that  our  friendship  was  too  assured  for 
such  a  doubt.  However,  please  doubt  no 
more.  There  is  no  one  whose  judgment 
I  value  more  than  yours.  I  can  feel  no- 
thing but  the  sincerest  gratitude  for  any 
advice  you  will  give  me.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  said  Mrs. 
Ormesby  ;  '  it  is  on  a  subject  about  which 
a  man  least  likes  to  be  advised.' 

'  What  subject  can  that  be  ^  I  like  to 
be  advised  by  you  about  everything.  But 
I  am  becoming  nervous.  I  wish  to  have 
it  over.' 

'■  You  promise  not  to  be  angry .?  Well 
then,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  what  a 
delightful  husband  you  would  make? 
It  is  a  pity  that  you  should  be  wasted. 
Not,  indeed,  that  you  are  wasted,  because 
we  all  get  the  benefit  of  your  being  at 
large.  But  still,  you  have  had  some  years 
of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  have  had  all  the 
fun  you  can  want.  The  other  thing  is 
dull  and  dignified,  but  there  is  a  solid 
comfort  in  it.  Some  people  put  it  off 
too  long ' 

'  And     become     old     fogies  !  '     cried 
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Amersham.  'I  am  to  settle  and  become 
respectable  before  I  grow  bald  and  have 
had  the  gout !  What  a  dreadful  prescrip- 
tion !  And  who  is  the  heroic  woman  who 
will  undertake  me?  Some  enterprising 
widow  with  a  good  position  and  a  rich 
stock  of  experience  ? ' 

'  How  can  one  advise  a  mocker  ? '  said 
Mrs.  Ormesby  with  some  irritation  in  her 
tone.     'And    vou — who    are    so   devoted 
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'  You  forget,'  cried  Amersham,  '  what 
an  infinite  difference  there  is  between  being 
devoted  to  a  woman  and  being  harnessed 
to  her — blinkers,  bit,  and  bearing-rein,  and 
the  cut  of  the  coachman's  whip  if  you 
fidget  or  do  not  stand  exactly  as  you 
should.     I  could  never  stand  it.' 

'  What  an  absurd  simile ! '  said  Mrs. 
Ormesby.  '  You  are  not  a  pair  of  carriage 
horses.  You  would  be  master  of  the  situa- 
tion.' 

'  Possibly,'  said  her  companion  ;  '  but 
one  might  like  it  none  the  better  for  that. 
Marriage,  at  best,  is  an  irrevocable  flirta- 
tion, as  some  clever  woman  or  other  said. 
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One  would  resent  its  irrevocability.  The 
point  of  a  flirtation  is  its  being  revocable 
at  the  will  of  either  party  —  il  n'y  a  que 
le  provisoire  qui  dure  ! ' 

'  You  talk  like  a  libertine/  cried  Mrs. 
Ormesby. 

^  A  chartered  one,'  said  the  other,  '  with 
the  best  possible  intentions;  that  is  my 
ideal  relationship ! ' 

'  What  an  ideal  for  a  rational  being  ! ' 
said  Mrs.  Ormesby,  more  and  more  nettled 
at  the  other's  imperturbable  levity.  '  I 
will  give  you  a  piece  of  my  mind.  Many 
of  you  charming  young  people — men  as 
much  as  women — mistake  vanity  for  love. 
They  are  delighted  at  their  own  prowess. 
They  enjoy  homage.  Incense  streams  up  ; 
it  is  agreeable  to  be  adored.  Great  kings 
have  liked  it ;  so  do  you  young  men  and 
maidens,  often  without  caring  particularly 
about  the  devotee.  They  take  hearts  as 
boys  do  birds'  eggs,  in  mere  wanton  mis- 
chief, for  the  pleasure  of  breaking  them. 
The  one  is  as  childish  cruelty  as  the  other.' 

*  I  have  not  been  bird's-nesting,'  cried 
Amersham,  '  I  give  you  my  honour.' 

VOL.   II  M 
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'  You  are  incorrigible,  Mr.  Amersham/ 
said  Mrs.  Ormesby  ;  '  do  you  not  see  that 
I  am  serious } ' 

'  Well/  said  Amersham, '  and  so  will  I  be. 
It  is  a  serious  subject,  Heaven  knows. 
Well  then,  if  you  wish  to  know,  I  have 
no  idea  of  marrying.  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  could  if  I  wished.  Happily,  I  do 
not  wish.  Perhaps  you  can  suggest  the 
lady.' 

*  Not  I ! '  said  Mrs.  Ormesby, '  if  your 
own  feelings  do  not  suggest  one.  I  should 
have  thought,  from  the  way  you  talked  just 
now,  that  they  would.' 

'  Lady  Cynthia ! '  cried  Amersham, 
striving  with  but  indifferent  success  to  look 
unconscious  ;  *  surely  I  said  nothing  that 
could  suggest  that  I  was  profane  enough  to 
think  of  her  in  that  way.  I  should  regard 
it  as  profanity.  Some  women  are  born, 
they  say,  for  worship  and  some  for  love. 
Lady  Cynthia  was  made  to  be  worshipped  ; 
I  worship  her.  Seriously,  she  is  a  thousand 
times  too  good  for  me.  I  could  never  live 
up  to  her.  She  would  oppress  one  with  a 
sense  of  one's  shortcomings,  and  that  would 
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make  one  hate  her.  Self-satisfaction  is  the 
food  of  love,  conjugal  love  at  any  rate. 
One's  wife  must  flatter  one.' 

'  What  nonsense  you  talk  ! '  cried  Mrs. 
Ormesby.  '  You  want  to  put  me  off;  but 
I  will  go  through  with  it,  now  that  I  have 
begun.  Do  you  think  that  I  have  no  eyes, 
and  have  not  seen  you  hovering  about  Lady 
Cynthia  any  time  these  three  years  ^  Wor- 
shipping her,  indeed  !  No ! — but  having 
an  uncommonly  good  time  of  it  with  a 
charming  girl,  who  was  pleased  to  think 
you  charming  too.' 

Amersham's  conscience  presented  him 
with  a  too  long  list  of  occasions  on  which 
Lady  Cynthia  and  he  had  enjoyed  one 
another's  society  to  their  hearts'  content,  to 
make  it  easy  to  reply. 

'  So,  that  is  the  point  of  your  scolding,' 
he  said  at  last.  '  You  mean  that  I  have 
been  behaving  badly  to  her.  What  a 
monstrous  charge  !  She  would  be  the  first 
to  deride  it.' 

'  I  do  mean  it,'  said  Mrs.  Ormesby  ; 
'  I  am  positive  that  I  am  right.  I  am  not 
the  only  person  who  thinks  so.' 
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'  No  ? '  said  Amersham.  '  It  is  flattering 
to  be  gossiped  about :  but  gossip  is 
generally  wide  of  the  mark.' 

'  It  is  no  gossip/  said  Mrs.  Ormesby  ; 
'  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  your  inti- 
mate friends  and  hers,  who  think  her 
happiness  imperilled,  if  not  something  more, 
and  that  the  fault  is  yours.  If  it  is  so,  re- 
member that  it  is  no  common  woman  at 
whose  expense  you  have  been  amusing 
yourself.' 

'  Common  !  '  cried  Amersham,  '  and 
amusing  myself!  Good  heavens,  Mrs. 
Ormesby,  you  bewilder  me  !  Your  accusa- 
tion seems  so  grotesquely  wide  of  the  truth.' 

'  Lay  it  to  heart,'  said  his  monitress  ; 
'  you  will  find  it  truer  than  you  think  : 
and  remember  that  I  am  too  old  a  friend  to 
have  spoken  lightly  to  you  on  such  a  theme. 
I  do  not  speak  without  thinking.  My  idea 
is  that  you  are  made  for  one  another.  It 
would  be  a  delightful  match.  May  you 
achieve  it !  That  is  my  best  wish  for  you  ! 
Now  I  have  freed  my  soul.* 

'  And  perturbed  mine,'  said  Amersham. 
'  But  seriously,  you  don't  mean ' 
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'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Ormesby, '  I  mean  the 
worst.  It  is  a  conjecture,  of  course  ;  but 
an  old  lady's  conjectures  are  often  right. 
A  charming  woman's  happiness  is  in  your 
hands.  Get  out  of  the  scrape  as  you  think 
best.  Now  I  have  said  my  say  and  you 
may  go  away  to  your  committee ! ' 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 

REPULSE 

You  mistake 
A  strain  of  lyric  passion  for  a  life 
Which,  in  the  spending,  is  a  chronicle 
With  ugly  pages. 

Mrs.  Ormesby  had,  at  any  rate,  succeeded 
in  making  Amersham  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable. It  would  have  been  well  for  him — 
as  they  say  of  Henry  the  Eighth — to  have 
been  born  into  a  world  in  which  women  did 
not  figure  as  a  necessary  part  of  creation. 
Woman  was  for  ever  betraying  him  into 
scrapes.  The  Sibylla  scrape  had  been  a 
bad  one  ;  it  had  hurt  dreadfully ;  it  had, 
however,  Amersham  reflected,  left  him  free. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  bear  it  as 
best  he  might  and  console  himself  with  his 
freedom.    The  present  scrape  was  beset  with 
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complications.  It  called  for  action.  It  in- 
volved the  responsibility  of  a  decision,  and 
on  that  decision  what  various  issues  hung, 
not  for  himself  alone  !  Another's  happiness 
was  involved.  The  necessity  for  decision, 
for  action,  in  such  a  case,  was  supremely 
distressing. 

Love, 

Protested  in  a  world  of  ways,  save  one 

Hinting  of  marriage, 

had  hitherto  been  Amersham's  device.  To 
admire,  to  offer  homage,  to  adore — how  easy  ! 
but  to  be  a  husband,  like  ten  thousand 
others — one  of  the  conventional  gang ! 
The  last  thing,  surely,  to  do  with  a  charm- 
ing woman  is  to  marry  her.  It  closes  the 
game.  It  ends  the  epoch  of  interest, 
adventure,  romance.  It  brings  in  that  of 
settlements,  housekeeping  and  stereotyped 
respectability.  It  is  to  exchange  the  wild 
life  of  the  freebooter  for  the  dull  safety  of 
a  fortress — stone  walls,  portcullis,  rampart, 
ditch — a  prison  to  the  garrison  which  it 
protects.  The  very  thought  was  stifling. 
Amersham  had  learnt  to  think  of  himself 
as  a  sort  of  privileged  being,   for  whose 
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benefit  the  race  of  husbands  and  wives 
existed — whose  prerogative  it  was  to  step 
in  where  husbands  failed,  and  teach  some 
yearning,  dissatisfied  soul  how  charming 
man  could  be,  if  only  you  found  the  right 
man.  Once  a  husband,  this  agreeable 
occupation  would  be  gone.  His  career 
would  be  ended. 

On  the  other  hand,  I.ady  Cynthia 
touched  a  very  tender  spot  in  a  heart 
which  was  nowhere  the  reverse  of  soft. 
She  was  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  and  his 
dearest.  It  was  dreadful  to  think  of  her 
being  hurt  by  any  one  ;  but  that  the  blow 
should  be  his  own !  There  was  a  pathos 
about  her,  a  gentleness,  a  refinement  of 
thought  and  feeling,  which  it  would  be 
sacrilege  to  approach  with  careless  soul  or 
irreligious  hand.  Had  he,  Amersham 
asked  himself,  been  guilty  of  this  sort 
of  brutal  irreligion  }  Her  companionship 
was  among  his  choicest  pleasures.  Had  he, 
while  enjoying  this  companionship,  for- 
gotten everything  but  his  own  enjoyment, 
forgotten  that,  perhaps,  her  very  exquisite- 
ness  arose  from  her  own  suffering,  like  the 
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precious  odour  expressed  by  the  rude  hand- 
ling of  some  rare  exotic.  It  was  a  leading 
doctrine  of  Amersham's  creed  to  be  chival- 
rous, to  invest  the  relations  of  man  to 
woman  with  romance,  sanctity — all  that 
devotion  claims.  Had  he  now  been  guilty 
of  the  worst  sort  of  selfishness  in  which  a 
selfish  sex  permits  itself — of  high  treason  to 
the  sacredness  of  Jove  .^ 

A  victim  to  these  distracting  thoughts, 
Amersham  made  himself  profoundly 
wretched,  so  wretched  that  some  means  of 
escape  became  a  matter  of  necessity.  The 
thought  of  Lady  Cynthia  haunted  him. 
When  they  met  in  society — which  it  was 
their  fate  to  do,  somewhere  or  other,  on 
several  evenings  of  the  week — nothing 
could  be  more  perfect  than  her  appearance 
and  demeanour.  Everything  about  her 
breathed  distinction,  a  choiceness  in  taste 
and  thought  which  Amersham  felt  to  be 
supremely  charming.  She  realised  the 
ideal  woman.  Other  women — the  average 
women — how  commonplace,  how  common, 
how  inferior,  as  compared  with  her !  And 
this    charming    creature,     Mrs.     Ormesby 
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would  have  him  believe,  was  within  his 
reach — was  waiting  to  be  wooed — was 
secretly  chiding  the  delay  of  a  too  deliberate 
lover !  What  was  such  deliberation  but 
mere  baseness  and  cowardice  ?  He  had 
broken  with  Mrs.  Montcalm.  He  was 
free.  Why  should  he  any  longer  deliber- 
ate.^ 

Some  weeks  of  moral  harassment  of 
this  order  produced  their  natural  result. 
Amersham  was  wrought  into  a  mood 
which  demanded  action.  His  doubts  had 
disappeared.  Delightful  sensation !  He 
was  in  love. 

It  was  part  of  Lady  Cynthia's  good- 
breeding  that  she  showed  no  outward  sign 
of  broken-heartedness.  Amersham  and  she 
had  talked  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  in 
former  days.  It  was  easy  then.  He  had 
flattered  himself  that  it  would  be  still 
easier  now.  To  his  surprise  Amersham  found 
it  unexpectedly  difficult.  Lady  Cynthia's 
attitude  was  distinctly  unsentimental.  She 
was  cordial,  unconstrained,  perfectly  at  her 
ease,  wishing  to  be  amused,  ready  herself 
to   contribute  to    amusement  : — no  longer 
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the  romantic,  interesting,  pathetic  being 
who  lived  in  Amersham's  recollection.  But 
women  are  adepts  at  concealment  ;  and  a 
secret  attachment  is  the  thing  they  most  skil- 
fully conceal.  Amersham,  undiscouraged, 
rushed  upon  his  fate. 

Lady  Cynthia's  reply  was  all  the  more 
distressing  because  it  was  evidently  the 
result  of  deliberation.  She  had  deliberated. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  There  was 
no  room  for  debate,  argument,  entreaty. 
Her  decision  had  been  pronounced  before- 
hand. Amersham,  himself  greatly  excited, 
was  surprised  at  her  composure. 

'  I  will  speak  honestly,'  she  said  ;  *  we  are 
old  friends.  I  am  sorry  that  you  should 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  my  feelings.  I 
was  in  the  dark  as  to  yours.  I  cannot,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  give  you  what  you  ask. 
As  that  is  my  feeling,  there  is,  of  course, 
an  end  of  it.' 

Amersham  was  aghast  at  the  coldness, 
the  composure,  the  harsh  decisiveness  of 
her  reply — so  little  like  herself — so  little 
befitting  the  occasion — so  cruel. 

'  The  end  of  it  ^ '  he  cried.     *  That  is 
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very  summary,  cruelly  summary,  when  a 
man's  happiness  is  at  stake.  You  know 
how  intensely  I  have  admired  you  for  years 
past — admired,  and,  if  you  will  not  deem 
it  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  so,  loved. 
You  must  have  known  it.' 

*•  I  have  known  it,'  said  Lady  Cynthia — 
'  yes,  and  for  years  past — all  that  there  was 
to  know,  only  too  well ; — but  it  was  not  love. 
It  is  not  love,  believe  me,  whatever  you 
believe  it  just  now.  Experience  has  taught 
me  a  bitter  lesson.' 

'  What  lesson  was  that } '  said  Amersham, 
a  sudden  chill  at  his  heart ;  '  it  must, 
indeed,  have  been  a  bitter  one  to  make 
you  talk  so.' 

'  The  lesson  of  resigning  one's  dreams  of 
happiness,'  said  Lady  Cynthia,  with  some 
bitterness.     *  They  are  illusions.' 

'But  are  they  illusions? '  cried  Amersham, 
'  or  is  the  rest  of  life  illusion,  and  the  true 
part  that  which  people  call  their  dreams — 
the  part  that  hope,  enthusiasm,  imagination 
gild  with  a  ray  of  heaven }  Do  you  mean 
that  I  deceived  you  ? ' 

*  By  no  means/  said  Lady  Cynthia.     *  I 
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deceived  myseJf.  But  years  have  brought 
wisdom.  Let  us  be  wise.  We  are  friends. 
We  should  imperil  our  friendship  if  we  laid 
on  it  a  burthen  which  love  alone  can  bear.' 

'  Love ! '  cried  Amersham.  *  Then  you 
do  not  believe  in  mine  ^  You  are  strangely 
unfeeling !  * 

'  Unfeeling  ! '  said  Lady  Cynthia,  with  a 
sudden  outburst  of  passion — the  colour 
flushing  in  her  cheek,  her  dreamy  eyes 
flashing  with  unaccustomed  fire — '  and  you 
accuse  me  of  that !  Think  of  three  years 
ago,  and  of  all  that  passed  between  us  then  ! 
You  devoted  yourself  to  charming  me — I 
was  fascinated.  I  was,  I  suppose,  in  love. 
You  could  have  had  me  for  the  asking. 
You  had  but  to  speak  the  word  ;  and  you 
knew  it,  I  am  positive.  Yet  that  word  was 
never  spoken.  You  preferred  freedom, 
variety,  perhaps  the  dreams  of  ambition, 
perhaps  the  flattery  of  the  world,  to  love 
— to  me.  You  see  how  I  have  thought  it 
all  out.     I  have  had  reason  to  do  so.' 

'  But  you  have  thought  it  out  wrong,' 
cried  Amersham.  'You  have  misjudged 
me!' 
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*  No,  no,'  said  Lady  Cynthia.  '  I  could 
not  be  deceived.  The  world  was  very 
bright  to  you  ;  life  was  very  sweet, — sweeter, 
I  imagine,  than  it  was  to  me.  Many 
women  smiled  upon  you.  You  were 
delighted  with  their  smiles,  too  delighted 
to  weigh  nicely  what  another  might  be 
feeling.  I  passed  some  sad  times — the 
saddest  of  my  life.  I  had  to  give  you  up. 
I  resolved  to  do  it.  I  convinced  myself 
that  we  were  very  different  —  in  taste, 
character  and  our  view  of  life.  We  should, 
no  doubt,  have  been  unhappy.  It  was  a 
sad  conviction.  Years  have  deadened  the 
pain  it  cost  me.  I  am  heart-whole.  But 
heart-whole  or  not,  I  can  never  unlearn  the 
past.  I  would  never  trust  myself  to  love 
you.     I  never  will.' 

'  How  cruel  women  are,'  cried  Amersham, 
'  even  you  who  look  like  an  angel  of  mercy 
— cruel  and  unjust ! ' 

'  And  you  can  say  that ! '  said  Lady 
Cynthia,  by  this  time  in  too  great  turmoil  of 
mind  to  weigh  her  words  ;  *  let  me  ask  you 
a  question.  How  Jong  is  it  since  you 
breathed  in  another  woman's  ear  the  very 
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protestations  you  have  been  making  now  to 
me?  I  have  a  right  to  ask  it.  Do  you 
call  that  love  ?  No !  the  first  thing  in  a 
lover  is  that  he  should  have  a  heart  to 
offer!' 

'  I  have  offered  you  mine,  such  as  it  is/ 
said  Amersham  with  dignity, '  a  loyal  offer. 
It  is  yours,  however  you  are  pleased  to 
trample  on  it.  You  might  have  spared  me 
that.  Your  answer  would  have  been  pain 
enough.' 

'  You  might  have  spared  me  something 
too,'  said  Lady  Cynthia,  '  the  pain  of  such 
a  scene  as  this.  Your  offer  only  wounds 
me.  It  is  made  too  late.  What  prompted 
you  to  make  it  now  ^  Perhaps  some  one 
told  you  that  you  ought  ^  That  would  be 
indeed  an  indignity ! ' 

'  Spare  me  and  spare  yourself,'  cried 
Amersham  ;  '  you  hurt  us  both  by  your 
cruel  speeches.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  I  could  as  soon  fly  as  act  or  think 
about  you  in  any  way  but  one — the  way  of 
reverence,  homage,  and,  though  you  think 
it  an  indignity,  love.  Indignity !  and 
from  me    to    you  !      I,  who  have   always 
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dreamed  of  you  as  half  angelic — who  think 
you  half  angehc  even  now  when  you  are 
rejecting  me  with  scorn.  Think  of  me  as 
you  will,  only  disabuse  your  mind  of  so 
monstrous  an  idea.  If  I  have  done  wrong, 
forgive  me ! ' 

'  Forgive  me,'  said  Lady  Cynthia.  *  I 
have  been  very  rude  ;  but  my  heart  is  sore. 
I  shall  always  think  of  you  as  one  of  my 
oldest  friends  :  I  hope  that  you  will  always 
so  think  of  me.' 

'  Always,'  said  Amersham.  '  Now  I 
will  torment  you  no  longer.     Good-bye.' 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

THE    siren's    song 

People  talk  about  first  love  ;  but  the  thing  they 
talk  about  is  a  fiction,  just  as  the  Golden  Age  is.  First 
love  in  reality  is  like  a  first  attempt  on  the  fiddle. 
The  magic  and  the  music  come  with  experience.  To 
love  successfully  you  must  often  have  loved  in  vain. 
To  make  love  complete,  it  must  not  only  be  a  giver 
of  joy,  but  a  healer  of  sorrow  also — a  resurrection  of 
hope  rather  than  its  birth. 

The  battle  was  over.  Both  parties  to  the 
encounter  had  retired  in  discomfiture. 
Lady  Cynthia,  though  mistress  of  the 
position,  was  more  supremely  wretched 
than  she  had  conceived  it  possible  to  be — 
the  wretchedness  of  having  given  full  scope 
to  a  long-cherished  grudge.  She  had  often- 
times mentally  rehearsed  the  scene  of 
Amersham's  rejected  offer,  supposing  that 
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it  should  ever  come.  It  was  an  old  story, 
painfully  familiar.  She  had  been  feeling, 
for  years,  aggrieved  at  his  behaviour.  It 
had  wounded  her  to  the  quick.  For  years 
he  had  been  trifling,  romancing,  playing  at 
sentiment,  and  playing  with  all  the  ease  of 
indifference.  To  Lady  Cynthia  it  had 
been  anything  but  play.  Pride  had, 
indeed,  enabled  her  to  carry  a  courageous 
exterior.  The  world  had  not  been  allowed 
to  see  her  weakness.  No  confidante's  ear 
had  ever  caught  a  whisper  of  her  suffering. 
None  the  less  she  had  suffered — the  long, 
slow  pang  of  unrequited  love.  It  had  been 
a  weary  business.  Oftentimes  she  had 
forced  herself  to  gaiety  when  she  felt  any- 
thing but  gay — when  the  coldness,  the 
dreariness,  the  sadness  of  existence  seemed 
to  be  crushing  her  to  the  ground.  Then 
had  come  the  time  when  Amersham's 
devotion  to  Sibylla  had  dawned  on  Lady 
Cynthia,  and  had  gradually  become  a 
matter  of  certainty.  A  thousand  proofs 
convinced  her.  They  might  escape  the 
notice  of  the  careless  world,  of  casual 
acquaintance,  of  those  who  saw  them  only 
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in  the  crush  and  hurry  of  society.  But 
Lady  Cynthia  was  intimate  with  both  of 
them.  She  was  Sibylla's  closest  friend,  and 
though  Sibylla  spoke  no  word — though  she 
sedulously  avoided  the  subject,  Lady 
Cynthia  had  known  instinctively  how 
matters  stood.  Sibylla's  very  avoidance  of 
the  topic — her  reluctance  to  talk  about  the 
man  whom  she  had  at  first  found  so  in- 
teresting to  criticise  and  discuss,  itself  told 
a  tale,  clear  enough  to  the  keen  ear,  the 
nervous  sensibility,  the  penetrating  glance 
of  love — love,  that  can  do  nothing  but 
look  on,  silent  and  helpless,  while  others 
play  the  game.  Lady  Cynthia  could  follow 
the  history  of  Amersham's  devotion.  She 
had  watched  its  birth,  its  rapid  growth  to  a 
dominating  passion — Amersham's  pretexts, 
precautions,  attempts  at  concealment.  How 
bootless  are  such  attempts  with  a  woman 
who  loves,  who  watches,  who  sees  the  man 
whom  she  loves  falling,  day  by  day,  more 
and  more  under  the  dominion  of  another — 
more  and  more  unconscious  of  her  own 
hidden  treasures  of  affection,  veiling  in- 
difference under  good-natured  levity  and 
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the  shallow  expedients  of  politeness ! 
Cynthia  had  known  it  all  with  the  clear- 
ness, the  certainty  of  an  intuition.  She 
was  now  aware  that  the  intimacy  had 
abruptly  closed.  What  cause  could  there 
have  been  for  that  but  one — the  cause 
which  she  had  always  expected  to  close  it — 
whose  operation  she  had  been  surprised  to 
see  so  long  delayed }  She  had  been  certain 
how  Sibylla  would  act.  The  moment  she 
had  become  aware  of  Amersham's  real  feel- 
ing— the  moment  she  had  realised  the  posi- 
tion, she  had  dismissed  him.  Then  the 
dismissed  lover  had  turned — as  dismissed 
lovers  will — in  mortification,  disappoint- 
ment, to  the  woman  whose  weakness  he 
knew,  on  whose  compliance  he  could 
reckon.  He  had  brought  for  her  accept- 
ance the  worthless  offering  which  another 
woman  had  declined — which,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  was  another  woman's  still. 
Humiliating  thought ! — only  to  be  met,  as 
such  outrages  deserve,  with  all  the  stern 
fortitude  that  the  object  of  the  outrage  can 
summon  to  her  aid.  The  collision  had 
been  forced  upon  her.     She  had  tried  to 
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avert  it.  She  had  warned  Amersham  from 
his  attempt  to  be  sentimental.  That  had 
been  outrage  enough.  When  he  deter- 
mined to  complete  the  outrage  by  the 
overtures  of  a  lover,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  stand  at  bay — to  reject  the  de- 
grading offer  with  all  the  ignominy  it 
deserved,  and  to  shame  the  offender  by  an 
outspoken  denunciation  of  his  offence. 

Such  was  Lady  Cynthia's  programme. 
She  had  realised  it  with  courage  and  success, 
only  to  discover  that  its  realisation  brought 
her  not  the  least  relief.  Her  heart  was 
aching  as  badly  as  ever — worse  than  ever. 
She  was  in  the  right.  Her  position  was 
unassailable ;  but,  unluckily,  unassailable 
positions  are  no  cure  for  low  spirits  and  an 
aching  heart.  Worst  of  all,  George  Amer- 
sham— the  traitor,  the  trifler,  the  careless 
freebooter  whom  she  had  sent  about  his 
business  with  so  much  well-deserved  con- 
tempt— was  still  the  George  Amersham 
whom  she  loved.  He  had  borne  himself 
in  their  encounter  with  a  chivalrous,  a 
manly  gentleness,  dear  to  a  woman's  heart. 
Ignore  it  as  she  might,  the  dreadful  truth 
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swept  back  and  re-established  itself  in  her 
soul  with  the  quiet,  resistless  inflow  of  a 
returning  tide.  Protest  as  she  might  to 
the  contrary,  she  loved  him  ;  and  the  con- 
solation to  be  found  in  exposing,  denounc- 
ing, or  rejecting  the  man  you  love — how- 
ever richly  he  merits  his  fate — is.  Lady 
Cynthia  now  discovered,  one  of  those  false 
and  transient  joys  for  which  one  pays 
dearly  in  remorse.  Consoled  indeed  !  She 
was  ten  times  more  than  ever  in  need  of 
consolation. 

Amersham  was  in  an  equally  pitiable 
plight.  He  had  been  all  his  life  accustomed 
to  succeed.  Repulse  was  a  new  and  re- 
markably disagreeable  experience.  For  one 
thing,  it  had  taught  him  how  very  much  in 
love  he  was.  He  had  never  seen  this 
particular  phase  of  the  feminine  tempera- 
ment. Lady  Cynthia's  grave,  refined 
beauty  had  borrowed  a  new  charm  from 
her  indignant  mood.  She  had  never 
seemed  more  entrancingly  lovely.  Her 
agitation  would  have  marred  any  common 
beauty.  It  only  enhanced  Lady  Cynthia's. 
She    had    toJd     her    story    with     pathos. 
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dignity,  and  a  touching,  convincing 
honesty.  Never  till  now  had  Amer- 
sham  known  how  adorable  she  was,  and 
how  iiery  a  spirit  burnt  beneath  that  placid 
exterior.  Then  a  new  question  suggested 
itself.  How  came  Lady  Cynthia  to  be 
so  fully  informed  of  his  enslavement  to 
Sibylla — that  luckless  escapade  which  he 
had  been  striving,  not  quite  unsuccessfully, 
to  forget  ^  There  must  have  been  treachery. 
Who  had  betrayed  him .?  Who  was  the 
traitress }  Whose  the  prying  eye  ?  Whose 
the  malicious  hand  that  had  been  so  busy 
in  poisoning  Lady  Cynthia's  mind,  and 
marring  his  chances  of  success  .^  Were  all 
women  then — the  best,  the  purest — traitors 
at  heart }  Was  this  sort  of  treachery — at 
which  any  woman,  the  commonest,  would 
blush — to  be  found  in  those  who  in  aim, 
in  ideal,  in  choiceness  of  character,  seem  to 
stand  on  a  pedestal  apart  from  and  above 
the  rest  .^  So  much  for  superior  women, 
who  profess  a  sublimer  standard  than  their 
neighbours  !  So  much  for  the  attempt  to 
pitch  intercourse  between  men  and  women 
at  a  higher  level !     After  all  it  is  an  absurd 
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attempt !  It  is  in  vain  to  take  women 
seriously,  or  to  humour  the  fanciful  beings, 
who  aim  at  being  seriously  taken !  The 
only  safe  relations  are  those  whose  super- 
ficial and  transitory  character  is  openly  ac- 
knowledged on  either  side — where  nothing 
but  amusement  is  expected  or  promised 
by  either  party  to  the  bargain,  where 
nothing  tends  to  seriousness  or  can  in- 
volve remorse.  Mrs.  Montcalm  and  Lady 
Cynthia  were  no  better  than  the  rest ! 
He  had  idealised  them.  It  had  been 
an  absurd,  a  bootless  process,  ending 
naturally  in  discomfiture !  Sore  at  heart, 
humiliated,  conscious  of  disappointment 
and  reverse,  Amersham  determined  to  be, 
at  any  rate,  amused. 

Amusement  was  not  far  to  seek.  In 
Miss  Everard's  home — in  which  her  brilliant 
personality  extinguished  all  the  duller 
elements — Amersham  was  certain  of  a 
circle  in  which  the  escape  from  dulness 
was  the  one  serious  end — the  ruling  motive 
of  existence.  Miss  Everard  herself  was 
gaiety,  health,  vivacity  personified.  Her 
smile  was  a  couplet  from  *  UAllegro,'  and 
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the  smile  had  a  charming  background  in  a 
perfect  set  of  teeth,  which,  by  some  lucky 
exemption,  had  escaped  the  common  doom 
of  our  enfeebled  civilisation.  Her  bright, 
crisp  hair,  her  firm  tread,  her  brisk  move- 
ments (and  Miss  Everard,  when  other 
things  failed,  had  been  known  to  regale 
her  friends  with  a  performance  on  the 
trapeze),  the  firm,  cordial  grasp  of  her 
nervous  hand  —  all  spoke  of  energy, 
strength,  life.  Who  could  mope  in  a  world 
in  which  Kitty  Everards  were  still  to  be 
found,  a  living  protest  against  the  malaise 
of  modern  invalidism.^  She  found  life, 
indeed,  as  Renan  described  it,  a  '  promenade 
charmante.*  It  was  full  of  amusement. 
She  herself  was  indefatigable  in  the  re- 
search of  what  she  found  most  amusing — 
new  and  vivid  impressions.  They  were  as 
necessary  to  her  comfort  as  the  oxygen  in 
the  air  she  breathed.  As  vivid  impressions 
are  not  always  available.  Miss  Everard  was, 
not  unfrequently,  herself  constrained  to 
create  them.  One  obvious  way  of  impress- 
ing men  is  to  flirt  with  them,  and  flirtation 
of  an  audacious  and  unconventional  order 
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was  a  resource  to  which,  when  other  re- 
sources failed,  Miss  Everard  betook  herself 
with  a  confidence  which  long  experience 
had  shown  not  to  be  misplaced.  She  now 
found  that  Amersham,  for  whom  hitherto 
she  had  woven  her  spells  in  vain,  was  open 
to  a  flirtation.  He  evidently  meant  busi- 
ness. He  allowed  her  to  monopolise  him. 
He  showed  her  the  pronounced  attention 
which  scorns  the  timid  maxims  of  conven- 
tionality and  boldly  challenges  the  public 
eye.  Miss  Everard,  on  her  part,  was  fully 
prepared  to  dazzle  a  wondering  world  by  a 
brilliant  performance  in  a  new  and  congenial 
part.  It  suited  her  to  perfection.  She 
experienced  a  delightful  sensation  of  shock- 
ing even  those  who  knew  her  too  well  to 
be  easily  shocked.  She  was  proud  of  the 
achievement,  proud  of  the  companion  by 
whose  aid  it  was  achieved.  Lady  Holte 
heartily  abetted  her  friend's  enterprise.  If 
she  could  not  capture  Amersham  for  her- 
self, it  was  something  to  have  him  captured 
by  an  ally.  He  was  now  in  their  camp. 
He  was  won  from  the  Ethereals.  He  no 
longer  aspired  to  be  ethereal.     He  was  at 
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last,  as  Lady  Holte  long  had  been,  tired  of 
Sibylla's  sublimities.  He  had  discovered 
that  Lady  Cynthia,  if  romantic  in  a  grand 
style,  could  be  dull.  He  had  been  having 
a  dull  time.  He  needed  recreation.  He 
had  come  to  his  new  friends  in  search  of 
amusement.  It  would  be  their  fault  if  he 
did  not  find  it. 

Miss  Everard's  suppers  were  an  institu- 
tion. Her  father's  splendid  and  splendidly 
equipped  mansion  lent  itself  to  an  ornate 
repast.  There  was  a  sort  of  gorgeousness 
about  the  whole  thing  which  might  have 
been  oppressive  at  dinner-time,  but  which  at 
an  after-the-theatre  banquet  merely  contri- 
buted to  exhilaration.  Miss  Everard  herself, 
as  sparkling  as  a  glass  of  champagne,  pro- 
duced an  agreeable  sensation  of  revelry  by 
night.  The  revelry  was  unconstrained  by 
parental  criticism,  for  Mr.  Everard,  in 
gratifying  his  vivacious  daughter's  every 
whim,  placed  his  well -stored  cellar,  his 
army  of  servants,  his  French  chef  at  her 
disposal,  on  the  single  condition  of  being 
himself  allowed  to  go  to  bed  in  peace. 
Mrs.   Everard  found    the   young    people's 
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fun — protracted  far  into  the  small  hours — 
a  little  too  fast  and  furious  for  her  taste, 
and  followed  her  husband's  example.  Kitty 
Everard  was  well  able  to  take  care  of  her- 
self and  her  guests.  Her  air  of  abandon 
— hovering  deliciously  on  the  confines  of 
impropriety — was,  everybody  felt,  a  stroke 
of  genius.  She  was  the  brightest,  the  most 
fascinating  of  Bohemians.  She  was  now 
fired  with  a  high  emprise — to  Bohem- 
ianise  Amersham. 

The  party  was  gathering  for  supper. 
Everybody  seemed  hungry,  talkative  and 
in  the  best  possible  spirits.  After  three 
hours  of  intermittent  silence,  the  imprisoned 
rush  of  conversation  naturally  became 
torrential.  Earliest  among  the  arrivals 
was  Mrs.  Araby,  a  frisky  old  lady  who 
was  always  to  be  found  wherever  any  fun 
was  in  the  air,  and  whose  presence  Miss 
Everard  was  pleased  to  regard  as  throwing 
a  halo  of  respectability  over  her  entertain- 
ments. Montague  had  escorted  her  from 
the  theatre.  Amersham  brought  Mrs. 
Montague,  a  brilliant  brunette,  whose  flash- 
ing eyes,  bright  smile,  and  splendid  attire 
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threw  a  sort  of  glory  around  her.  Lady 
Holte  had  dropped  her  husband  at  his  club, 
where  an  hour  or  two  of  baccarat  were 
more  to  his  taste  than  Miss  Everard's  fine 
supper  and  sharp  speeches.  Unattached 
bachelors  came  dropping  in  from  neighbour- 
ing entertainments  :  Edenbridge,  fresh  from 
a  newspaper  office,  where  he  had  scamped 
his  evening's  article  to  be  present,  and 
Fontenoy,an  agreeable  guardsman,  on  whom 
a  circle  of  affectionate  friends  had  conferred 
the  sobriquet  of  '  the  Seraph.'  Their 
hostess  flitted  about,  the  impersonation  of 
gaiety.  Presently  the  great  actress  of  the 
season  arrived,  conscious  of  greatness,  and 
flushed  with  triumph — the  plaudits  of  the 
closing  scene  still  ringing  in  her  ears — bright, 
gracious,  and  bent  on  being  delightful. 

All  the  party  greeted  her  with  acclama- 
tion. Miss  Everard  held  her  hand  and 
beamed  affectionately  on  her. 

'  So  good  of  you  to  come ! '  she  said. 
*  How  exhausted  you  must  be.  I  am 
quite  exhausted  with  merely  looking  at 
you  and  listening.  You  were  at  your  best 
to-night !     It  was  absolutely  terrific' 
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'  I  come  to  get  rid  of  my  exhaustion !  * 
answered  the  other — '  good  cheer  and  good 
company  are  the  best  of  restoratives.  You, 
Miss  Everard,  would  restore  any  one ! ' 

'  Welcome  back  to  life ! '  cried  Amer- 
sham.  '  We  could  not  spare  you  !  What 
would  the  world  be  without  the  charming 
Mrs.  L'Estrange } ' 

'  And  now  for  supper,'  cried  Miss 
Everard  ;  '  everybody  is  famished,  I  am 
certain — to  judge  by  myself.  Mental 
emotions,  they  say,  increase  the  appetite. 
Good  tragedies  involve  good  suppers ! ' 

'  And  we  have  got  one  here ! '  cried 
Amersham,  sitting  down  by  his  hostess,  and 
putting  Mrs.  L'Estrange  on  his  other  side. 
'  Nothing  is  so  tragic  as  hunger !  That 
fury,  at  any  rate,  can  always  be  appeased ! 
But  what  a  double-dyed  villain  your  lover 
was  !  I  wish  you  had  stabbed  him  before 
your  suicide.  La  Tosca,  with  her  carving- 
knife,  has  shown  you  how  to  do  it ! ' 

'  No,  no,'  cried  Lady  Holte  :  *  it  is 
quite  horrible  enough  as  it  is  !  I  was  nearly 
screaming — I  could  not  have  borne  another 
crime  !     One  of  the  dreadful  things  about 
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the  world  is  that  the  sexes  do  each  so  much 
harm.  I  really  do  not  know  which  is  the 
worst !  ' 

'  Oh,'  said  Mrs.  Araby,  '  the  men  are 
worst.  It  has  been  so  ever  since  our  first 
parents  in  Eden.  It  would  be  Paradise  still 
if  the  women  had  it  to  themselves.' 

'  Too  true  ! '  cried  Amersham,  exploring 
the  treasures  of  a  mysterious  salmi,  '  it  is 
the  men  that  spoil  everything !  What 
sadder  sight  than  virtuous  woman  diverted 
from  the  path  of  duty  by  the  appearance 
of  inevitable  man  upon  the  scene  .^  Look 
at  Dido,  a  paragon  of  propriety,  building 
her  city,  governing  her  infant  State,  refusing 
the  proposals  of  neighbouring  potentates, 
mourning  for  the  late  Mr.  Dido,  all  in 
most  exemplary  fashion.  Then  comes  the 
pious  iEneas  with  his  tales  of  flood  and  foe, 
and  the  execrable  little  god  of  love  abetting 
him,  and,  thereupon,  thunderstorms  and 
caves — tears,  shame  and  remorse — broken 
vows,  the  suicidal  pyre,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  not ! ' 

'  I  could  fancy  doing  anything  in  a 
thunderstorm  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Araby. 
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*  And  I  in  a  cave/  said  Miss  Everard. 
'  But  Dido's  suicide  was  a  tribute  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  morality  ! ' 

*  Morality  ! '  cried  Montague,  who  was 
fond  of  parading  as  a  decadent ^ — '  a  question 
of  taste,  latitude,  fashion !  I  was  reading 
in  Darwin  this  morning  that,  if  women 
lived  under  the  conditions  of  the  bees,  the 
growth  of  moral  sense  would  point  to  the 
sacred  duty  of  unmarried  females  murder- 
ing their  brothers,  and  mothers  stinging 
their  daughters  to  death  on  their  first 
appearance  in  society/ 

'  How  many  weary  chaperons  would  be 
glad  to  do  it ! '  cried  Mrs.  Araby  gaily  ; 
'  how  many  do  it !  Our  moral  sense  has 
grown  that  way  already.  One  feels  the 
propriety.  I  should  have  done  it  to  my 
girls  if  they  had  not  provided  for  them- 
selves their  first  season.  It  is  a  grand 
idea ! ' 

*  What  a  close  to  the  season ! '  said 
Lady  Holte,  '  and  what  a  wholesome 
stimulus  to  matrimony !  and  how  nice  for 
the  marrying  men!  Somebody  would  be 
sure  to  take  them.    Even  Lord  Hunstanton 
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would  manage  not  to  be  refused.  There 
would  be  a  chance  for  the  Seraph ! ' 

'  But  fancy  a  season  opening  with  an 
entirely  new  set  of  girls/  said  the  Seraph, 
'  all  bona  -  fide  debutantes  —  innocent, 
ignorant,  expectant,  and  bound  to  get 
married  in  the  next  three  months.  What 
a  business  to  educate  them  !  and  what  a  pity 
to  lose  the  educated  ones ! ' 

'  Precious  education  ! '  cried  Amersham, 
'  to  valse  with  the  Seraph,  to  read 
Montague's  love  poems,  and  to  study 
mankind  through  the  miasma  of  a  decadent 
novel ! ' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Montague,'  said  Mrs.  Araby, 
'  your  sonnets  are  disgraceful.  I  sent  my 
copy  back  to  Mudie  the  moment  I  had 
read  it,  and  complained  that  they  should 
have  such  a  book  on  their  list ' 

'  And  then  went  about  telling  everybody 
that  it  is  not  fit  to  read,'  said  Montague — 
'  the  two  very  things  to  help  a  deserving 
author  on  !  It  was  so  good  of  you  !  But, 
Mrs.  Araby,  is  not  your  view  a  little  behind 
the  age  ^  No  book  is  moral  or  immoral, 
they   tell   us.     It    is    a    question   of  style. 

VOL.   II  o 
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The  artist  who  has  an  ethical  sympathy 
commits  an  unpardonable  mannerism/ 

'  That,  I  suppose/  said  Mrs.  Araby, 
*  explains  why  so  many  women  in  pic- 
tures are  allowed  to  dispense  with  their 
clothes.' 

'  It  gives  warmth  of  colouring/  said 
Montague.  '  The  age  requires  it.  The 
modern  writer  must  dip  his  brush  in 
lightning  and  eclipse — the  lightning  of 
passion  and  the  eclipse  of  propriety.  The 
virtuous  people  are  meaningless  to  the 
assthetic.  Their  extravagance  is  their  only 
charm.  Look  at  Lady  Paragon,  that  piece 
of  faulty  perfection — adorably  pretty  !  but 
what  could  an  artist  do  with  her } ' 

'  She  is  an  admirable  woman,'  cried  Mrs. 
Araby,  whose  role  it  was  occasionally  to 
check  the  flights  of  her  co-revellers — '  and 
so  good-natured  to  every  one.  She  is  one 
long,  sweet  smile.' 

'Too  long  and  too  sweet,'  cried  Mon- 
tague, '  an  inartistic  monotony  !  She  is  as 
dull  as  a  national  motto.  Semper  eadem' 

*  Or  "  Simper  eadem,"  '  suggested  Amer- 
sham  ;  *  she  reminds  one  that  *'  Virtue,  how 
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awful  "  may  sometimes  mean  "  how  awfully 
dull."  ' 

'  "  A  thing  of  duty  is  a  bore  for  ever,"  ' 
cried  Montague. '  '  That  comes  out  of 
EndymionJ 

'  Outrageous/  cried  Mrs.  Araby.  '  What 
does  the  proverb  say .?  "  A  virtuous  woman 
is  a  crown  to  her  husband." ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Montague,  '  but  then,  "  Un- 
easy lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 
Such  husbands  know  their  privilege  and 
groan  under  it.' 

*  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Araby,  '  one  comfort 
is,  your  book  will  never  live.  The  charm 
of  impropriety  is  ephemeral.' 

*  I  know,'  said  Montague  ;  '  sic  transit 
gloria  immundi.  It  is  a  cruel  fate.  But 
then  my  poems  were  not  meant  to  be  im- 
mortal. It  is  a  great  mistake  for  an  author 
to  take  himself  too  seriously.' 

'  Right ! '  cried  Amersham,  '  or  for  a 
politician  either !  Some  people  are  always 
wanting  to  have  their  small-beer  bottled  as 
a  promising  vintage  for  posterity,  instead  of 
being  drunk  on  the  premises  as  a  passing 
refreshment.' 
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'  This  champagne  deserves  to  be  im- 
mortal,' cried  the  Seraph  as  his  glass  was 
filled.     *  I  wish  it  could  be/ 

'  It  is  high  time  that  we  all  went  to  bed,' 
said  Mrs.  Araby  ;  '  you  young  men  are  all 
so  horribly  depraved.  Please,  Seraph,  ring 
and  ask  if  my  carriage  has  arrived.' 

Miss  Everard  had  concluded  the  banquet 
with  a  cigarette.  She  was  in  the  highest 
spirits — a  modernised  edition  of  a  lovely 
Bacchante.  She  had  been  devoting  herself 
to  Amersham.  Her  brightness,  her  mirth, 
her  sparkling  looks,  her  radiant  smile, 
frank,  ready  sympathy,  her  quick  replies 
made  her  a  delightful  companion.  She 
suited  Amersham's  present  mood  to 
perfection.  She  was  not,  possibly,  an  ideal 
woman  ;  but  she  could  at  any  rate  amuse. 
Her  high  spirits  were  infectious.  She  was 
refreshingly  clever.  Her  wit  was  ready  and 
unstudied.  But  she  had  something  more 
than  wit,  high  spirits  and  good  companion- 
ship. There  was  a  touch  of  feeling,  of 
passion  in  her  warm,  kind  glance.  She 
stood  among  the  departing  guests  while  the 
ladies  were  putting  on  their  cloaks. 
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'  Do  not  go  yet,'  she  said,  her  hand 
lingering  an  instant  in  Amersham's,  as  he 
was  wishing  her  good-night  ;  '  come  out 
on  to  the  verandah,  finish  your  cigar  and 
devote  yourself  to  the  moonlight  and  to 
me.  We  have  had  a  merry  evening.  We 
will  crown  it  with  a  tete-a-tete/ 


CHAPTER   XXX 

THE    LOST    SHEEP 

Moi  qui  meme  aupres  dcs  belles 
Voudrais  vlvre  en  passager, 
Que  je  porte  envie  aux  ailes 
De  I'oiseau  vif  et  leger  ! 

The  fact  of  Amersham's  intimacy  with 
Miss  Everard,  Lady  Holte,  and  their  coterie 
was  not  likely  to  remain  for  long  a  secret. 
Neither  of  these  ladies  was  in  the  habit  of 
hiding  her  light  under  a  bushel.  On  the 
contrary  they  lived,  and  liked  to  live,  in 
the  fullest  blaze  of  publicity.  Amersham 
had  always  been  fond  of  relieving  the 
monotony  of  his  duties  as  a  legislator  by 
dinner-parties  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
afternoon  teas  on  the  Terrace,  and  other 
amusements  of  an  order  that  caught  the 
general  eye.     These  parties  were  as  brilliant 
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as  beautiful  women — each  with  a  toilette  as 
beautiful  as  herself — clever  and  agreeable 
men,  good  fare,  good  talk  and  good  com- 
pany could  make  them.  Their  brilliancy 
enhanced  itself.  Whatever  of  wit  or 
wisdom  was  generated  in  the  commerce  of 
London  society  was  popularly  attributed 
to  these  classic  entertainments.  Outsiders, 
who  were,  from  time  to  time,  honoured 
with  an  invitation  to  join  the  party,  felt  the 
greatness  of  the  privilege,  and  took  back 
into  the  common  world  glowing  accounts 
of  all  that  they  had  seen  and  heard.  So 
rumours  spread — good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
— all  alike  transformed  by  the  exaggeration, 
inaccuracy  and  intentional  mendacity  which 
go  to  the  manufacture  of  society  gossip — 
all  alike  remote  from  the  uninteresting 
tameness  of  the  truth.  The  consequence 
was  that  Mrs.  Ormesby,  who  was  a  con- 
firmed gossip,  very  speedily  came  to  know 
that  Amersham  had  taken  a  plunge  into 
polite  Bohemia,  that  he  was  a  favoured 
habitue  in  Mrs.  Everard's  drawing-room 
and  a  professed  admirer  of  her  daughter. 
So  discreetly  had  Amersham  and  Lady 
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Cynthia  conducted  their  proceedings,  the 
previous  summer,  that  no  one  but  them- 
selves had  an  idea  of  what  had  taken  place 
between  them.  No  one,  accordingly,  had 
the  means  of  connecting  Amersham's  lapse 
into  rowdyism  with  the  break  in  their 
intimacy.  Lady  Cynthia  had  the  valuable 
gift  of  being,  when  she  pleased,  inscrutable. 
Amersham  was  far  too  well  versed  in  the 
arts  of  social  diplomacy  to  let  anything  in 
his  language  or  behaviour  give  a  clue  to 
the  real  condition  of  affairs.  No  one,  not 
even  Mrs.  Ormesby,  could  have  read  re- 
jected lover  in  his  air.  To  her  he  seemed 
merely  to  be  indulging  the  weakest,  least 
nice,  least  interesting  side  of  his  character, 
— his  worst  impulses — his  lowest  tastes. 
He  had,  she  considered,  a  weakness  for 
Bohemianism — for  common  things,  and  for 
the  worst  of  common  things — common 
women — for  vulgarity.  It  provoked  her 
to  think  of  so  deplorable  a  falling  away 
from  a  promise  of  better  things.  It  was, 
Mrs.  Ormesby  reflected,  what  men  are 
always  doing — disappointing  one.  Sibylla, 
to  whom  she  confided  her   views   on  the 
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subject,  sympathised  heartily  in  Mrs. 
Ormesby's  disappointment,  and  found  a 
further  topic  of  indignation  in  her  view  of 
Amersham's  behaviour  to  Lady  Cynthia. 
It  had  been  heartless,  unworthy,  un- 
principled. The  two  friends  had  seen  much 
of  each  other  of  late,  and  Lady  Cynthia  had 
not  succeeded  in  concealing  her  melancholy 
mood.  She  had,  indeed,  made  no  open 
avowal.  But,  with  the  insight  of  affection, 
Sibylla  had  divined  it.  She  attributed  it 
unhesitatingly  to  the  way  in  which  Amer- 
sham,  after  years  of  intimacy,  had  at  last 
deserted  her. 

While  Sibylla  and  her  aunt  were  still 
denouncing  Amersham's  delinquency,  Lord 
Belmont  joined  them.  His  view  of  the 
defection  was  less  serious  than  Mrs. 
Ormesby's  or  Sibylla's  ;  but  it  confirmed 
their  worst  apprehensions.  Amersham 
was  now,  he  told  them,  known  to  be  the 
heart  and  soul  of  Miss  Everard's  set.  He 
was  committed  to  a  thorough-going  flirta- 
tion with  the  young  lady  herself — a  flirtation 
from  which  it  might  be  difficult  for  the 
male-moth  to  escape  with  unsinged  wings. 
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'  They  make  themselves  talked  about/ 
Lord  Belmont  said.  *  They  go  about 
together  in  the  most  bare-faced  manner, 
like  a  pair  of  Americans.  They  have 
accidental  meetings,  evidently  pre-arranged. 
They  sit  through  the  evening  in  each 
other's  pockets.  They  are  inseparable  in 
the  Row.  Some  people  say  they  are 
engaged.  Everybody  protests  that  they 
ought  to  be.' 

Meantime  the  two  indiscreets  went  their 
way  rejoicing,  enjoyed  themselves  to  their 
hearts'  content,  and,  apparently,  regarded 
the  strictures  of  society,  the  gossip  of  some, 
the  satire  of  others,  the  disapproval  of  all 
with  amused  indifference.  All  right- 
minded  people  regarded  Kitty  Everard's 
behaviour  as  a  dangerous  innovation  upon 
the  good  rules  which  English  custom  has 
prescribed  for  the  safety  of  the  rising 
generation  of  young  ladies.  Amersham 
and  Miss  Everard  defied  them.  They 
were  too  intimate.  Such  relations  might  be 
possible  in  America,  but  were  impossible  in 
London.  A  fashionable  lady  satirised 
Miss  Everard   in   a  monthly  magazine  as 
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one  of  the  evil  products  of  a.  democratic 
epoch  and  a  demoralised  society.  She  and 
her  tribe  of  imitators,  and  the  class  to 
which  she  belonged,  were  modernising 
Society,  vulgarising  and  debasing  it. 

'  I  hope  it  will  do  her  good,'  Mrs. 
Ormesby  had  said  fiercely,  as  she  finished 
the  article.     '  She  needs  it.' 

'  Society  can  take  care  of  itself,'  cried 
Sibylla.  *  If  it  can  be  vulgarised  and 
debased  by  a  girl  like  Kitty  Everard,  it  is 
not  worth  preserving.  What  I  really  care 
about  is  Mr.  Amersham's  behaviour  to 
Cynthia.  What  a  woman  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  !  I  could  forgive  him  anything 
but  that.  It  is  unforgivable.  I  shall 
banish  Mr.  Amersham  from  my  list  of 
friends.  I  am  not  sure,  by  the  way,  that 
he  has  not  already  banished  himself.' 

*  My  dear  Sibylla,'  said  her  father  with 
a  flash  of  merriment  in  his  eye,  '  you  have 
yet  to  learn  that  men  are  fallen  creatures 
and  need  a  great  deal  of  forgiveness.  As 
for  Amersham,  he  is  only  like  the  rest  of 
the  world  ;  he  finds  Miss  Everard  very 
good  company.     Small  blame  to  him.     I 
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find  her  excellent  company  myself.  I  am 
becoming  one  of  her  set.  She  was  pleased 
to  take  possession  of  me,  the  other  evening, 
at  the  Duchess',  carried  me  off  to  a  sofa, 
talked  to  me,  laughed  at  me,  looked  at  me, 
amused  me — in  fact,  I  believe,  flirted  with 
me  for  half  an  hour.' 

'  I  know,'  said  Mrs.  Ormesby,  *  we  had 
to  wait  for  you,  Belmont.  I  thought  it  a 
piece  of  her  impertinence.  I  dislike  im- 
pertinent girls.' 

'  Well,'  said  Lord  Belmont,  '  her  imper- 
tinence will  trouble  you  no  more,  nor  will 
Amersham's  flirtations,  if  it  be  true,  as  I 
have  just  heard,  that  they  are  actually 
engaged.' 

*  Engaged  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Ormesby  and 
Sibylla  simultaneously.  Their  consterna- 
tion was  too  complete  for  words. 

'  It  is  impossible,'  at  last  Sibylla  said,  in 
a  faltering  tone,  which  betrayed  her  want 
of  confidence  in  her  own  assertion  ; 
*  impossible,  incredible  ! ' 

*  I  heard  it  on  excellent  authority,'  said 
Lord  Belmont,  '  a  friend  of  both  parties.' 

'  I  shall  go  and  see  Mrs.  Everard,'  said 
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Mrs.  Ormesby,  '  and  learn  the  worst.  As 
for  its  being  impossible,  Sibylla,  it  is  just 
because  it  ought  to  be  impossible  that  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it.  About  young  men 
it  is  generally  safe  to  believe  whatever  is 
most  wrong  and  idiotic !  But  this  would 
be  a  length  of  idiocy  I  had  not  given  Mr. 
Amersham  credit  for.  But  I  really  must 
find  out.' 

Mrs.  Ormesby  was  fortunate  in  finding 
Mrs.  Everard  at  home.  A  hansom  cab 
was  waiting  at  the  door.  On  the  stairs  she 
met  Miss  Kitty  herself,  arrayed  in  her 
habit — gay — frank  —  unburthened,  appar- 
ently, by  a  single  thought  of  anything  but 
enjoyment.  Her  appearance  half  disarmed 
Mrs.  Ormesby's  indignation. 

'  You  will  find  mamma  in  the  drawing- 
room,'  she  said  without  hesitation  ;  '  she 
will  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  wish  that 
I  could  come  back  with  you,  but  I  have  an 
engagement,  and  I  am  disgracefully  late  as 
it  is.  We  have  a  delightful  scheme  on 
hand.  We  are  going  to  drive  to  Richmond 
and  then  to  ride  in  the  Park.  The  foliage 
is  so  charming.' 
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*  No  doubt,'  said  Mrs.  Ormesby,  with 
the  tone  of  a  grand  inquisitor  ;  '  and  when 
you  have  done  looking  at  the  foHage,  what 
then  ^ ' 

'Then,'  continued  Miss  Everard  with 
unabashed  good  humour, '  we  are  to  have  tea 
under  one  of  the  great  oaks — Moselle  cup, 
iced  asparagus  and  strawberries  and  cream 
— the  only  sort  of  fare  for  this  weather. 
Then  we  are  to  rehearse  an  act  of  As  Tou 
Like  It^  with  natural  scenery,  oak-trees,  deer 
and  fern,  and  so  forth.  A  stag  is  to  be 
driven  by  for  Jaques.  I  am  supposed  to 
make  an  excellent  Rosalind.  We  all  come 
back  in  the  moonlight  on  the  top  of  an 
omnibus — three-pence  all  the  way  —  and 
finish  up  with  supper  here  at  twelve. 
Won't  you  come  with  us  '^.  Only,  you 
must  bring  a  man — anybody  you  please, 
except  Mr.  Ormesby — nobody  is  allowed 
to  bring  their  own  husband.  It  is  one  of 
our  rules,  though  most  of  us  have  not 
husbands  to  bring.' 

'  An  excellent  rule,'  said  Mrs.  Ormesby. 
'  And  I  may  come  if  only  I  can  find  a 
man } ' 
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*  Do  I '  cried  Miss  Everard  with  enthusi- 
asm, '  it  will  be  delightful.  I  am  in 
luck,  for  I  go  with  Air.  Amersham.  I 
drew  him.' 

'  You  drew  him  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Ormesbv 
in  amazement. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  other,  '  everybody 
wanted  to  go  with  him  :  so  we  raffled  him — 
seven  of  us — I  was  the  luckv  ont.  The 
unlucky  part  of  it  is  that  he  was  verv  cross 
about  it.  He  does  not  care  a  bit  about 
me,  and  I  am  so  devoted  to  him — we  all  are. 
Everybody  must  be.  He  is  too  charming, 
but  so  heartless.' 

*  As  there  are  seven  o\  you,  and  all  so 
affectionate,'  said  Mrs.  Ormesbv,  '  perhaps 
that  is  just  as  well.  Well,  I  must  not  keep 
you  anv  longer.     Good-bye.' 

*  Come  to  supper  at  any  rate,'  said  Miss 
Everard,  as  she  sped  gleefully  on  her 
behest  ;  '  any  time  from  twelve  to  i^yo. 
Mrs.  Arabv  is  comin^  to  make  it  re- 
spectable.' 

'Respectable  ! '  ejaculated  Mrs.  Ormesbv, 
as  she  continued  her  upward  journey — *  a 
pretty   sort    of   respectability   which    Mrs. 
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Araby  makes  out  of  such  materials  as  that ! 
She  drew  him,  indeed!  Well — thank 
Heaven,  she  cannot  be  going  to  marry 
him !  To-morrow  I  will  give  him  a  piece 
of  my  mind.' 


.  CHAPTER   XXXI 

MRS.    ORMESBy's    sermon 

Est-ce  ma  faute  a  moi  si  j'aime  mieux  les  femmes 
que  j'aime  que  les  femmes  que  je  n'aime  pas  ? 

*  How  atrociously  you  have  behaved  to  me,' 
said  Mrs.  Ormesby  as,  next  day,  Amersham 
was  ushered  into  her  drawing-room.  'You 
see  I  am  reduced  to  the  humihating  expedi- 
ent of  asking  you  to  lunch.  J  am  glad 
you  had  grace  enough  not  to  refuse  my 
invitation.' 

'  Don't  give  me  a  scolding,'  cried  Amer- 
sham with  his  most  ingratiating  smile  ;  '  I 
know  I  deserve  one.  I  get  so  many.  You 
can  have  no  idea  how  hard  they  are  working 
me  this  Session.  They  presume  on  my 
diligence.      I  am  on  two  new  committees/ 

'  Come,  come,'  said  Mrs.  Ormesby, 
leading    the    way  to  the  dining-room, '  we 
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are  too  old  friends  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
Don't  let  us  waste  our  time  with  it. 
Committees,  indeed !  I  know  all  about 
your  goings-on,  Mr.  Amersham  —  omni- 
buses, midnight  suppers  and  all.' 

*  And  at  what  o'clock  should  suppers  be, 
if  not  at  twelve } '  asked  Amersham  with 
an  uneasy  laugh  ;  *  I  see  nothing  particu- 
larily  wicked  in  that.  As  to  omnibuses,  it 
is  a  tribute  to  democracy.  We  must  live 
up  to  the  times.  King  Demos  likes  a  'bus, 
and  so  do  I.' 

'  Especially  when  you  share  it  with  half 
a  dozen  of  the  rowdiest  young  women  in 
London.  But,  seriously,  Mr.  Amersham, 
you  must  let  me  preach  you  a  lecture. 
You  are  too  nice  to  lose.  I  feel  as  if  we 
were  losing  you.' 

'  Nice  lectures  that  begin  like  that ! ' 
cried  Amersham.  '  But  I  fear  it  is  I 
who  am  losing  you.  What,  pray,  is  my 
ojffence  ? ' 

'  You  are  wasting  your  time  ;  you  are 
keeping  bad  company  ;  you  are  going  to 
the  bad  and  spoiling  your  career.  It  is  so 
easy  to  do  it,  and  when  nice  people  do  it, 
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such  a  pity !     Your  conscience  has  told  you 
so  already,  I  am  confident.' 

*  My  conscience  is  far  too  polite  to  tell 
me  anything  of  the  kind/,  answered  Amer- 
sham,  *  even  if  it  were  true.  I  should  give 
it  warning  on  the  spot.  But  when  you  talk 
of  wasting  time,  what  can  be  worse  waste  of 
time  than  the  ordinary,  orthodox  ways  of 
employing  it — listening  to  dull  debates,  and 
making  them  duller  by  one's  own  contri- 
bution— going  to  dull  dinners — frequenting 
dull  drawing-rooms ' 

'  Mrs.  Ormesby's,  for  example  ! '  cried  his 
hostess.  *  No,  Mr.  Amersham.  There 
are  plenty  of  respectable  drawing-rooms 
which  are  not  dull,  as  you  know  well 
enough.  You  have  not  a  word  to  say  for 
yourself.  You  must  hear  the  truth  for  once. 
I  told  you,  once  before,  what  you  ought  to 
do — what  you  might  do,  if  you  tried.  And 
this  is  the  way  you  set  about  doing  it.' 

'  Oh,  but,'  said  Amersham,  colouring 
slightly,  '  some  things  are  easier  to  advise 
than  to  do.  Making  love  to  Lady  Cynthia 
is  one  of  them.  She  did  not  like  it,  or  like 
me.     I  always  told  you  she  is  too  good  for 
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me.  She  thinks  so  too,  I  am  certain.  She 
considers  me  a  reprobate.' 

'  Naturally,  when  you  live  with  repro- 
bates and  behave  like  one.  It  is  worse  than 
being  a  reprobate.  There  may  be  excuse 
for  that.     But  this  is  mere  silliness.' 

'  But  one  must  be  amused,'  said  Amer- 
sham, '  somehow  or  other.' 

'  I  don't  see  the  necessity,'  replied  his 
monitress ;  '  I  do  not  approve  of  your 
companions.' 

'  Nor  do  I,'  said  Amersham  ;  '  but  they 
amuse  me,  all  the  same,  and  I  want  amuse- 
ment above  everything.  The  truth  is,  I 
am  bored  to  death.  Man  delights  me  not, 
nor  woman  either.' 

'Not  even  rowdy  woman .f^'  said  Mrs. 
Ormesby.  *  Well,  you  are  in  a  bad  way  if 
you  have  to  go  so  low  for  amusement — 
you,  who  have  tasted  better  things  and 
know  what  it  is  to  be  amused.  It  is  un- 
worthy of  yourself — a  sort  of  treason  to 
your  old  companions.' 

'  Treason  ! '  cried  Amersham.  '  I  like 
that.  Suppose  that  one's  old  companions 
do  not  care  about  one.' 
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*  But  they  do,'  said  Mrs.  Ormesby  ; 
*  I  do,  for  one,  as  you  see.  And  there 
are  others  more  important  than  I.  Mrs. 
Montcalm  is  wounded  and  aggrieved, 
naturally.' 

*  Ah,'  cried  Amersham,  with  a  sudden 
cry  of  pain,  as  of  one  whose  unhealed 
wound  has  been  suddenly  touched  ;  '  she 
abuses  me,  does  she  .^ ' 

'  Do  real  friends  abuse  one  when  they 
are  wounded  and  hurt  .^ '  asked  Mrs. 
Ormesby  ;  '  surely  you  know  her  too  well  to 
think  that !  No — but  you  have  hurt  her,  all 
the  same.  It  could  not  but  be  so.  Others 
of  your  friends,  no  doubt,  feel  the  same. 
The  truth  is  that  you  have  been  spoilt  by 
too  much  good  fortune,  too  much  success. 
You  have  had  what  no  man  can  ever  resist 
— a  lot  of  pleasant  women  flattering  you. 
You  have  had  the  world  at  your  feet,  till 
you  have  ceased  to  care  about  it.  Now 
you  are  throwing  away  your  chances.  As 
an  old  friend  who  cares  about  you,  I  am 
sorry  to  see  it.  That  is  why  I  am  preach- 
ing to  you.' 

*You    preach    to    the    converted,'    said 
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Amersham  ;  *  I  entirely  agree  with  all  you 
say.  Only,  you  do  not  know  my  story,  or 
you  would  never  talk  to  me  of  success.  I 
have  been  the  deadest  of  failures.  I  have 
missed  the  mark — missed  all  I  cared  about 
in  life.  I  have  ceased  to  care.  One  must 
take  such  pleasures  as  come  within  one's 
reach.     That  is  philosophical,  is  it  not } ' 

'  A  poor  philosophy  !  '  said  Mrs.  Ormes- 
by — '  the  philosophy  of  the  angry  child,  not 
of  a  reasonable  man.  When  do  you  mean  to 
become  reasonable }  Seriously,  you  astonish 
me.  You  miss  your  mark !  You,  to  talk 
of  failure !  You,  the  lucky  one,  whom 
men  delight  to  honour,  and  every  woman 
likes !  Surely  your  good  fortune  must 
have  turned  your  head !  For  once  some 
one  has  crossed  you,  I  suppose.  Well, 
less  fortunate  mortals  get  a  whole  lifetime 
of  such  crosses,  and  manage  to  survive 
it,  and  live  their  lives  worthily.  Why 
should  not  you  } ' 

Mrs.  Ormesby's  voice  was  full  of  serious 
feeling:  she  laid  her  hand  with  a  kind, 
motherly  tenderness  on  Amersham's. 
'  You    have    the    world    before    you,    my 
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friend  ;  you  have  gifts,  perhaps  a  touch 
of  genius  that  will  carry  you  far.  All 
the  more  important  is  it  that  you  should 
go  in  the  right  direction — aim  at  the 
highest  and  the  best.  You  will  succeed. 
Don't  let  impatience  or  temper  betray 
you  to  the  second-rate  ;  and  remember 
that  of  all  second-rate  things  a  second-rate 
woman  is  the  worst.' 


CHAPTER   XXXII 

LADY  Cynthia's  secret   escapes 

Yes,  foolish  sweet. 
You  love  this  man.    I've  watched  you  v^hen  he  came. 
And  when  he  went,  and  when  we've  talked  of  him  : 
I  am  not  old  for  nothing  :  I  can  tell 
The  weather-signs  of  love  :  you  love  this  man. 

Was  it  an  instinctive,  unconscious  sym- 
pathy that  prompted  Sibylla,  on  leaving 
her  aunt's  house,  to  drive  straight  away  to 
Lady  Cynthia  ?  Sibylla  was  herself  long- 
ing for  sympathy.  She  was  sore  at  heart. 
After  all,  this  man  had  loved  her ;  and  he 
was  lovable.  Though  appearances  were 
against  him,  he  was  no  common  trifler. 
There  was  an  element  of  weakness  in  him, 
but  that  did  not  make  him  less  lovable. 
He  was  capable  of  profound  emotion,  as 
she  had  good  cause  to  know.     His  gaiety, 
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his  brightness,  his  happy,  versatile  tempera- 
ment were  but  the  mask  for  strong  passion 
and  a  serious,  tender  melancholy.  He  had 
been  ready  to  be  her  slave.  She  had  re- 
jected him.  It  was  not  for  her,  at  any 
rate,  to  turn  against  him,  however  much 
outward  circumstances  might  seem  to 
justify  disapproval.  The  subject  of  Amer- 
sham's  behaviour  had  been  always  sedulously 
avoided  between  Lady  Cynthia  and  herself. 
Each  more  than  suspected  the  feelings  of 
the  other.  Neither  ventured  to  approach 
it.  Each  feared  to  trespass  upon  the  secret 
of  the  other,  or  to  reveal  her  own. 

Now,  however,  Sibylla  felt  that  the  time 
for  reserve  was  past.  The  crisis  was  too 
acute.  George  Amersham  was  in  danger  ; 
he  was  sinking  below  his  natural  level.  He 
was  degrading  himself :  for  it  was  degrada- 
tion, surely,  for  a  man  with  such  gifts,  such 
aspirations,  such  tastes,  such  fine  natural 
qualities  to  be  betaking  himself  to  the 
commonplace,  superficial,  vulgar  pleasures 
of  a  mere  worldling — the  tiresome,  dull 
frivolity  of  the  common  herd — the  sort  of 
thing  that  anybody  could  do,  that  every- 
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body  did.  He  was  meant  for  better  things. 
She  had  rejected  his  proffered  devotion — 
and  rightly.  Conscience,  duty,  loyalty  to 
her  husband  demanded  it  :  but  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  banish  the  recollection  of  pleasant 
hours — of  talks  when  one's  nature  seems  to 
expand  under  the  genial  influences  of  a 
kindred  soul — regrets  that  declined  to  be 
put  aside  and  ignored.  She  had  found  no 
other  friend  so  inspiring,  so  congenial,  so 
sympathetic — no  one  whose  society  brought 
so  much  to  her,  so  much  interest,  solace, 
amusement. 

She  had  banished  him,  however.  It  had 
been  right  to  banish  him  :  but  his  banish- 
ment was  none  the  less  a  perceptible  diminu- 
tion of  enjoyment.  She  remembered  him 
with  regret.  It  intensified  that  regret  to 
know  that  his  companionship  was  now 
bestowed  on  those  who  would  appreciate 
only  its  least  worthy  side. 

So  Sibylla  reached  her  friend  in  very 
low  spirits.  They  talked  of  other  things — 
of  the  current  topic  of  the  moment,  of 
their  engagements,  their  plans.  Then 
Sibylla  struck  a  more  serious  vein. 
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'  What  a  bore  it  all  is,  and  how  thankful 
one  will  be  when  it  is  over  and  one  is  safe, 
for  some  months  at  any  rate,  in  the  country. 
I  prefer  it  more  and  more  every  year.  I 
find  London  life  wearisome,  disappointing, 
barren  of  all  one  really  cares  about.' 

'  Do  you  ? '  said  Lady  Cynthia.  '  But 
you  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fun,  Sibylla  ; 
you  have  your  husband's  career — that  is 
interesting,  surely.' 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  not  tired  of 
politics  too,'  said  Sibylla  ;  '  they  are 
barren  and  disappointing  like  the  rest. 
They  are  dreadfully  monotonous.  One 
Session  is  so  exactly  like  another,  and 
how  little  comes  of  it ! ' 

*  You  are  unhappy,'  said  Lady  Cynthia, 
*  as  unlike  yourself  as  possible.  You,  who 
are  a  standing  lesson  in  cheerfulness !  I 
think  of  you  when  I  wish  to  be  cheerful. 
What  is  the  matter } ' 

Sibylla  hesitated  to  reply. 

'  Tell  me,'  said  Lady  Cynthia,  insistently. 

'  Well,'  said  Sibylla,  '  I  am  unhappy. 
An  old  friend  of  ours  has  deserted  us.  He 
was  a  friend  I  cared  about  more  than  most. 
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Mr.  Amersham  is  lost.  He  is  engaged, 
they  say — to  whom,  do  you  think  ? ' 

*  Impossible  to  guess,'  said  her  com- 
panion ;  '  I  don't  know  his  set.  Some 
political  woman } ' 

'  To  Kitty  Everard.  I  do  not  know 
why  I  mind  it  so  much.     It  hurts  me.' 

Lady  Cynthia's  cheek  was  colourless. 
She  essayed  to  speak,  but  self-control — 
usually  so  perfectly  maintained — was,  for 
the  moment,  lost.  No  spoken  word  would 
come. 

Sibylla  instantly  divined  how  matters 
stood.  The  announcement  had  been  a 
shock,  too  great  a  shock  to  allow  of  con- 
cealment— of  the  maintenance  of  the  con- 
ventional composure,  under  which  so  many 
joys,  sorrows,  excitements  lie  safely  hid.  She 
had  come  upon  her  friend's  secret — the  sad 
secret  of  her  life — unawares,  undesignedly. 
She  had  unwittingly  forced  it.  Retreat  was 
impossible  ;  but  it  was  possible  to  come  to 
Lady  Cynthia's  aid  in  the  emergency  of  the 
moment.  Sibylla  could  spare  her  the 
necessity  of  speaking  by  herself  continuing 
to  speak.     She  must  say  something — any- 
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thing  that  would  cover  her  companion's 
silence. 

*  He  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,'  she 
said,  '  one  of  the  greatest  I  have  ever  had. 
He  interested  me  greatly.  He  still  interests 
me.  I  confess  I  am  astonished  at  what  he 
is  doing  now.  It  is  incomprehensible.  I 
suppose  he  is,  at  heart,  a  trifler.  Yet  I 
cannot  believe  it.' 

'  You  are  right,'  said  Lady  Cynthia, 
breaking  out  with  sudden  passion  ;  '  never 
believe  that.  He  is  no  trifler.  I  have 
good  cause  to  know.' 

'  And  yet,'  said  Sibylla,  '  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  you  were  the  person  he 
trifled  worst  with.  I  could  have  forgiven 
him  everything  but  that.' 

'"There  is  nothing  to  forgive  him,'  said 
Lady  Cynthia  ;  '  I  had  better  tell  you  all. 
He  would  wish  me  to  do  so.  It  is  only 
just  to  him  that  I  should.  It  is  no  fault 
of  his  that  we  were  not  married  a  year 
ago.  He  asked  me — he  begged  and  prayed 
— he  said  all  that  a  lover  should.  But  I 
could  not  accept  him.  I  can't  tell  you 
the    cause.       It    is    a    long    story.      Our 
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friendship  had  been  long  and  intimate. 
But  I  could  only  answer  as  I  did.  I  had 
been  deeply  wounded,  and,  I  daresay,  spoke 
sternly,  cruelly.  Please,  when  you  think 
of  him  or  speak  of  him,  remember  that  he 
deserves  no  blame  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.' 

*  You  have  taken  a  load  from  my  soul,' 
said  Sibylla  ;  '  I  have  feared  sometimes 
that  you  were  unhappy ' 

'  I  have  not  said  that  I  am  happy/  said 
Lady  Cynthia.  '  Few  of  us  are.  Refusals 
do  not  tend  to  make  one  happier,  according 
to  my  experience.  If  I  am  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  have  never  been  happy  since.  I  did  not 
mean  to  talk  about  myself.  All  I  wanted 
was  that  you  should  not  blame  him  unjustly. 
If  any  one  was  to  blame,  I  was  the  culprit, 
unhappily,  not  he.' 

*  I  wish  it  could  have  been  otherwise,' 
said  Sibylla. 

*  I  wish  it  could,'  said  Lady  Cynthia. 
'  However,  now  the  only  thing  is  to  wish 
that  he  may  have  found  the  right  wife. 
One  never  can  tell,  can  one  ? ' 

'  Indeed  one  can,'  cried  Sibylla  ;  '  I  am 
absolutely   certain   that   he   has  found   the 
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wrong  one,  and  has  lost  the  wife  who 
would  have  made  his  life  as  delightful,  as 
noble,  as  it  will  now  be  wretched  and  con- 
temptible. I  will  never  believe  it  of  him. 
But,  Cynthia,  why  did  you  upset  all  my 
plans  for  his  happiness  and  yours  ^ ' 

Lady  Cynthia  sat  still  an  instant, 
looking  the  picture  of  misery. 

*  It  is  too  late  to  ask  me  that,*  she  said, 
'  or  for  me  to  ask  myself.  The  Fates 
decreed  it.' 

'  Cruel  Fates  ! '  cried  Sibylla,  '  and  cruel 
woman  !  Why  do  all  things  go  perversely 
wrong  in  this  bad  world  of  ours  ?  And  why 
am  I  the  most  luckless  of  match-makers  .^ ' 

'  At  any  rate,'  said  Lady  Cynthia,  em- 
bracing her  companion  tenderly,  '  you  are 
the  best  of  friends,  and  the  dearest.' 

Sibylla's  anxieties  as  to  Amersham's 
engagement  were  destined  to  be  speedily 
assuaged.  A  few  nights  later  she  met  him 
in  a  drawing-room  which  was  a  closed 
country  to  Miss  Everard  and  her  associ- 
ates. He  was  in  his  nicest  mood — quiet, 
friendly  and  perfectly  sincere.  He  was 
evidently    delighted    to    meet    her.       He 
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was  himself  again — the  charming  friend 
whose  extinction  Sibylla  had  been  lament- 
ing— as  charming  as  ever.  He  was  evi- 
dently unconscious  of  any  possible  cause 
of  estrangement.  He  had  no  secret  to 
hide  or  to  reveal.  He  spoke  of  Mrs. 
Ormesby  with  real  affection  and  respect. 
'  She  is  a  good  woman,'  he  said  fer- 
vently, '  a  good  friend,  who  cares  enough 
about  one  to  tell  one  the  truth.  She 
gave  me  a  good  scolding,  which  I  richly 
deserved,  I  know.  I  have  been  profiting 
by  it  ever  since.' 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Everard  engage- 
ment was  a  myth.  Sibylla  was  ashamed  of 
having  so  easily  believed  it.  She  was 
smiling  upon  her  companion  with  the 
cordiality  of  old  times.  Her  tone  startled 
Amersham  by  its  new-found  cordiality. 
It  spoke  of  renewed  good-will. 

'  Why  do  we  so  seldom  meet .? '  said 
Amersham,  *  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you.' 

*  And  I,'  said  Sibylla,  '  have  something 
very  particular  to  say  to  you.  Let  us 
find  some  place  where  we  can  talk  in 
peace.' 
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Amersham,  greatly  flattered,  carried  off 
the  gracious  lady  to  a  desirable  retreat. 

'  Here/  said  Sibylla,  looking  round  to 
see  that  they  were  not  within  reach  of 
inconvenient  listeners,  '  we  can  have  our 
talk  to  ourselves.  This  is  what  I  have  to 
say.  You  remember  some  advice  I  once 
gave  you } ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Amersham,  *  I  followed  it  ; 
but  in  vain.  It  all  came  to  nothing.  You 
were  mistaken.' 

'  Well,'  said  Sibylla,  '  now  I  give  it  you 
again,  more  strongly  than  ever.  I  am  not 
mistaken  this  time.  You  will  get  her  if 
you  try.' 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII 

LIZZIE   marsh's   death 

Hush  !   I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep, 
See,  I  shut  it  inside  this  sweet,  cold  hand  ; 
There,  that  is  our  secret  :  go  to  sleep. 
You  will  wake,  remember,  and  understand. 

In  a  small  room  of  an  unpretentious  house 
in  the  outskirts  of  an  American  town 
there  was  being  enacted,  about  this  time, 
the  last  scene  of  one  of  those  small  tragedies 
of  which  human  history  is,  to  so  large  an 
extent,  composed.  It  was  commonplace 
enough,  but  full  of  pathos  to  the  parties 
principally  concerned.  A  woman  lay 
dying.  She  had  been  lovely  once — she  was 
lovely  still,  in  spite  of  all  that  sorrow, 
hardship,  remorse,  a  lifetime  of  repentance, 
of  self-reproach  had  done  to  mar  her  girlish 
beauty.     Nay,  she  was  lovelier,  in  the  eyes 
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of  one  man  at  least,  to  whom  she  was,  as  it 
were,  a  beatific  vision,  accorded  at  last  to 
his  prayers,  his  tears,  his  long,  wearisome, 
but  never-flagging  search.  He  had  known 
all  along  that  he  should  find  her.  His 
companions  had  derided  him  as  a  maniac  ; 
his  own  kith  and  kin  had  ceased  to  think 
of  him^  save  as  a  sorrow-crazed  fanatic, 
tempest-tossed  by  a  single  wild  idea.  But 
his  faith  had  never  flagged.  Love  held 
out  a  guiding  hand  and  supported  his 
faltering  steps.  He  had  laboured  on  in 
darkness,  confusion,  sometimes  almost 
despair,  but  he  had  never  despaired.  And 
now  he  sat  by  her  couch,  held  her  hand, 
pressed  his  lips  to  that  dear,  white,  haggard 
face,  drank  the  full  meaning  of  those  dear 
eyes — bright  now  with  the  transient  glow 
of  illness,  but  still  the  bright  eyes  of  his 
remembered  boyhood,  brighter  now  for  the 
wreck  of  all  around — bent  over  her  again 
and  again  with  tears  of  adoring  tenderness. 
He  had  been  with  her  for  two  weeks — 
two  weeks,  to  each  of  them,  of  paradise. 
Those  blissfial,  long-delayed  hours  of  com- 
munion for  which   their    hearts   had   been 
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aching  were  now  a  realised  delight.  Poor 
Jennings  had  attained  his  heart's  desire. 

'  Ah,  Will,'  the  woman  said,  holding  his 
hand  secure  in  hers  ;  '  and  you  can  forgive 
me }  It  seems  impossible.  It  was  more 
than  I  dared  to  pray  for.  You  have  for- 
given me  my  sin  ?  ' 

'  Do  not  talk  like  that,  Lizzie,'  her 
companion  said  in  solemn,  heart-felt  tones. 
'  May  God  forgive  us  all !  May  He  for- 
give my  many  sins — my  long-cherished  fury 
— the  curses  I  have  breathed  against  that 
poor  sinful  soul  who  wrecked  our  lives — 
the  many  times  that  in  thought  I  have 
clutched  his  throat,  or  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart,  or  laughed  to  see  his  drowning  agony. 
I  have  been  a  murderer  in  thought  and 
will  ;  the  good  God  has  saved  me  from 
the  act.  I  would  have  killed  him  if  I  had 
had  the  chance.  Now,  as  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven,  may  God  forgive  him  too !  I 
have  put  away  my  last  thought  of  hatred 
and  revenge.  You  bade  me  do  it.  It  is 
my  thank-offering  for  God's  mercy  to 
me.  But  for  you,  my  Lizzie,  my  own 
dear  one,  it  is  no  question  of  forgiveness. 
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Your  misfortunes  are  mine.  I  have  never 
ceased  an  instant  to  love  you,  through  all, 
and  despite  of  all.  How  could  I?  I 
should  love  you  always,  whatever  you 
did  to  me.  Saint  or  sinner,  you  must 
always  be  the  darling  of  my  heart.  In  my 
darkest  hour  you  were  dear  to  my  soul. 
You  always  have  been.  You  are  so  now, 
only  dearer  than  ever.  Let  us  think  only 
of  our  love.  These  days  have  brought  me 
the  fruit  of  many  years  of  sorrowful 
waiting,  of  hoping  against  hope,  of  faith 
in  God's  goodness.  I  have  you  once 
again.  There  is  nothing — no  shade  — 
between  us?  As  in  God's  presence,  tell 
me  the  truth  ! ' 

'  Nothing,'  said  the  woman,  *  as  God 
reads  my  heart,  and  sees  my  inmost  thoughts 
— nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  my  sin, 
my  dreadful  sin  and  folly.  I  was  mad, 
dear  Will — mad  and  bad.  I  don't  know 
what  possessed  me.  Oh,  what  a  lifetime 
of  woe  comes  of  a  moment  of  girlish  folly, 
of  silly  pique,  a  moment's  angry  mood ! 
I  was  besotted  with  folly.  I  knew  I  was 
destroying  myself.     I  knew  it  then — just 
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as  I  know  it  now.  I  have  never  had  a 
happy  moment  since.' 

'  Never  till  now,'  cried  Jennings.  '  Say 
that  you  are  happy  now,  happy  and  at  peace. 
Then  I  can  die  happy  too.' 

'  I  am  happy  and  at  peace,'  said  the 
woman  faintly — a  last  faint  flush  of  colour 
mantling  in  her  cheek  ;  '  happier  a  thousand 
times  than  I  deserve,  or  than  I  had  fancied 
possible.  God  has  been  merciful  to  me. 
And  you,  dear  Will,  good  and  faithful 
unto  death,  through  worse  than  death  a 
hundred-fold.  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  think 
of  it.     I  am  a  blest  woman  indeed  ! ' 

'  Then,'  cried  Jennings,  with  a  rapt  look 
and  speaking  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  *  my 
prayers  are  heard  at  last.  You  have  been 
granted  to  my  prayers.  I  was  tempted  to 
curse  God  and  to  pray  no  more.  But  I 
never  ceased  to  pray.  They  told  me  it  was 
madness  to  pray  and  hope.  But  I  held  on. 
I  had  faith  in  God,  who  reads  our  hearts,  and 
has  mercy  on  our  sufferings.  I  was  certain 
He  would  give  me  back  my  well-beloved 
one.  And  He  has  given  you  back.  We 
come  to  our  journey's  end  together.     The 
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end  is  near  to  us  both.  It  is  well  that  it 
has  come,  for  I  was  nearly  spent.  God  has 
been  good  to  me.' 

The  sinking  invalid  lay  with  closed  eyes. 
The  tears  were  falling  fast — tears  of  love, 
gratitude,  repentance.  She  pressed  his 
hand.  It  was  all  the  answer  she  could 
give.     It  was  enough. 

So  these  two  weary  travellers,  after 
their  long  pilgrimages  in  solitude,  found 
their  courses  lie  side  by  side  at  last.  They 
were  to  travel  a  little  in  company  before  the 
end.  Hand  in  hand  they  approached  that 
solemn  term  of  human  sorrows,  disappoint- 
ment and  disasters.  They  watched  the 
hours  pass,  and  the  sands  of  Lizzie  Marsh's 
brief  span  of  life  running  lower  and  lower. 
Her  life  was  ebbing  fast.  Soon,  too  soon, 
the  end  came. 

Her  last  look  on  mortal  things  was  one 
of  inexpressible  love,  answering  the  sad 
eyes  that  watched  her  failing  breath.  Her 
lover  sat  beside  her  :  he  held  her  hand  :  he 
bent  over  the  dead  woman  with  a  cry  of 
misery  too  deep  for  words — '  Thou  who 
hast   compassion    on    the    broken-hearted. 
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to    me,    too,    let    the    end    be    not    long 
delayed  ! ' 

Then  kindly  hands  led  him  from  the 
room  ;  and  a  week  later  Jennings  started 
for  Europe.  His  life's  mission  was  still  not 
all  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV 

A    NEW    MINISTRY 

.   .   .   The  art  o'  the  Court, 
As  hard  to  leave  as  keep  ;  whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling. 

The  introduction  of  Mr.  Egremont's  famous 
Bill  to  make  the  better  provision  for  the 
drainage  of  the  Serbonian  Bog,  his  great 
speech  in  introducing  it,  the  hostile  re- 
ception accorded  to  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  tremendous  debate  in  which 
through  a  whole  Session  its  fortunes  were 
discussed,  the  defeat  which  the  Government 
ultimately  sustained,  the  dissolution  which 
ensued  thereupon,  the  still  more  pronounced 
condemnation  pronounced  by  the  country 
at  a  general  election,  and  the  consequent 
fall  of  the  Egremont  Ministry  are  matters 
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which  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
modest  chronicle.  They  belong  to  it  only 
as  they  affected  the  personal  history  of  some 
of  those  with  whose  fortunes  we  have  been 
concerned.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Egremont  Ministry,  the 
traditional  epoch  of  confusion,  expectancy, 
conjecture,  assertion  and  contradiction  set 
in  with  all  its  accustomed  severity.  Mr. 
Egremont  had  an  interview  with  his 
Sovereign,  and  suggested  his  successor.  In 
a  day  or  two  it  became  known  that  the 
Duke  of  Chilworth  had  been  sent  for  to 
Windsor,  and  in  a  day  or  two  more  the 
names  of  several  members  of  his  proposed 
Cabinet  found  their  way  to  the  papers. 
The  list  embraced  several  of  Egremont's 
late  supporters,  several  more  political 
magnates,  whom  Egremont  had  frightened 
by  his  flights  of  imaginative  politics, 
shocked  by  opportunist  concessions,  or 
alienated  by  spontaneous  aberrations  from 
the  orthodox  creed.  The  Duke  had  a  wide 
personal  influence,  a  powerful  following. 
He  was  known  to  be  acceptable  to  his 
Sovereign  ;  he  commanded  the  confidence 
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of  the  Country.  Each  evening's  paper 
contained  a  longer  list  of  Statesmen  who,  it 
was  believed,  were  prepared  to  serve  under 
his  leadership.  The  Ministry  was  nearing 
completion.  Montcalm  began  to  feel 
anxious  ;  for  the  Duke,  with  whom  he  had 
generally  acted  in  common,  had  in  times 
past  assured  him  that,  if  ever  he  had  the 
formation  of  a  Cabinet,  he  intended  to  offer 
Montcalm  a  place  in  it.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  forget  a  promise.  A  place  still 
remained  unbestowed  for  which  Montcalm 
had  always  felt  an  especial  longing.  The 
post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Economic 
Department  had,  for  years,  been  the  goal  of 
his  ambition — nor  of  his  alone.  It  was  a 
post  which  many  coveted ;  it  was  dis- 
tinguished, interesting,  and  of  first-class 
importance.  For  days  past  the  papers  had 
been  full  of  surmises  as  to  its  destined 
occupant.  Montcalm's  name  was  fre- 
quently mentioned.  His  claims  were  freely 
criticised  and  compared  with  Amersham's. 
Montcalm  was  the  man  of  longer  experience, 
riper  judgment,  on  the  whole,  more  weight. 
Amersham  was   unquestionably  the   better 
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speaker,  the  more  striking  personality. 
There  was  something  about  him  which 
impressed  the  House,  the  Press,  the  Public 
— something  which  Montcalm,  with  all  his 
wide  knowledge,  his  familiarity  with  Parlia- 
mentary tactics,  his  grasp  on  most  subjects 
which  came  under  discussion,  his  ready  flow 
of  lucid  and  well -chosen  language,  could 
never  emulate.  There  was  the  prestige  of 
brilliancy,  though  Amersham's  effects  were 
sometimes  more  brilliant  than  useful  to  his 
country  or  his  friends.  Thus  opinions  were 
divided.  The  Duke  felt  no  hesitation. 
He  had  determined  on  Montcalm.  But 
among  those  whom  the  Duke  thought  it 
well  to  consult  on  the  subject,  there  was  a 
decided  divergence  of  opinion.  There  were 
those  who  thought  that  Amersham's  rare 
gifts  were  precisely  those  which  the  incoming 
Government  could  not  afford  to  throw  away. 
His  cleverness,  his  brilliancy,  his  audacious 
strokes,  his  happy  rejoinders,  his  crushing 
attack  would  make  a  material  difference  in 
the  resources  of  the  Government,  both  for 
defence  and  attack.  Montcalm  was  an 
excellent  politician,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be 
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an  industrious  and  loyal  colleague  ;  but 
Amersham  would  be  something  more  than 
that — something  more  special,  more  valu- 
able. He  might  be  reckoned  on  to  rise 
to  an  emergency.  In  a  crisis  he  would 
take  the  world  by  storm.  There  was 
another  motive  which  weighed  with  some 
of  the  new  Minister's  advisers.  Mont- 
calm's loyalty  was  known  to  be  assured  ; 
nothing  would  endanger  it.  But  if  Amer- 
sham were  left  out  in  the  cold,  who  could 
say  what  change  of  mood  or  view  might 
befall  so  incalculable,  so  unconventional, 
so  erratic  a  politician.^  He  had  already 
astonished  mankind  by  several  daring 
flights.  Might  he  not  attempt  another 
and  a  bolder.^  Some  tempting  combina- 
tion, some  unforeseen  opportunity,  would 
present  itself,  and  he  might  be  found 
wanting  —  perhaps  even  in  the  enemy's 
camp — at  the  very  moment  when  his  aid 
was  most  sorely  needed. 

The  Duke  listened  with  attention  while 
Mr.  Pierpoint,  a  faithful  henchman,  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  gossip  of  clubs  and 
smoking-rooms,  expounded  this  view  of  the 
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position.  He  was  not  a  man  who  wasted 
either  time,  words  or  confidence.  In  par- 
ticular, he  was  never  confidential  with  men 
like  Mr.  Pierpoint,  though  he  had  no 
objection  to  picking  their  brains  and  hear- 
ing such  echoes  of  public  talk  as  they  were 
able  to  collect. 

*  So  they  say  that,  do  they } '  he  remarked, 
as  Mr.  Pierpoint's  story  came  to  a  close. 
'  Well  now,  I  have  offered  the  post  to 
Montcalm,  and  I  mean  him  to  have  it. 
There  is  my  letter  to  him  making  the 
offer.  I  want  you  to  take  it  to  him,  and 
let  him  understand  how  sincerely  I  mean  it.' 

'  By  all  means,'  said  Mr.  Pierpoint, 
somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  decisiveness 
of  the  Duke's  announcement,  and  concealing 
under  a  polite  smile  the  shock  which  the 
sudden  eclipse  of  Amersham's  chance  had 
occasioned  him.     '  I  will  go  to  him  at  once.' 

'  He  will  like  to  answer  it  in  person,  I 
daresay,'  said  the  Duke.  '  I  shall  be  at 
home  till  five  o'clock.' 

So  Mr.  Pierpoint  sped  on  his  behest,  and 
found  Montcalm  in  his  study  and  alone. 
Sibylla  was  away  on  one  of  her  pilgrimages 
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to  the  Manor-house.  '  I  am  come  from 
the  Duke,'  he  said  ;  '  I  daresay  you  can 
guess  what  about.  This  letter,  at  any  rate, 
will  tell  you.' 

Montcalm's  heart  was  beating  violently  ; 
but  no  tremor  in  his  voice,  or  in  his  hand, 
as  he  received  the  fateful  letter,  betrayed 
any  disturbance  of  the  inner  man.  He  read 
it  with  a  calm,  deliberate  air.  Mr.  Pierpoint 
watched  him  with  curiosity.  '  He  takes  it 
coolly,'  he  thought  ;  '  a  cool  hand  !  he  must 
have  known  before.' 

Montcalm  waited  for  his  visitor  to  speak. 

'  The  Duke  desired  me  to  assure  you  of 
the  sincere  cordiality  with  which  the  offer 
is  made.     That  is  what  I  am  here  for.' 

*  He  is  very  good,  I  am  sure,'  said 
Montcalm.  '  Am  I  to  send  my  answer 
by  you  .^ ' 

'  No,'  said  Pierpoint.  '  The  Duke 
thought  that  you  might  like  to  bring  it 
yourself,  and  talk  the  matter  over.  He 
will  be  in  St.  James's  Square  all  the 
afternoon.  Shall  I  tell  him  to  expect 
you  .^ ' 

'  I  will  be  with  him  in  an  hour,'  said 
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Montcalm  ;  *  many  thanks  to  you  for 
coming.' 

'  I  have  seldom  had  a  task  I  liked  better/ 
said  Pierpoint  good-naturedly.  *  Accept 
my  cordial  congratulations.  You  have 
served  the  party  well.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Duke  has  seen  his  way  to  make  you  the 
offer.  You  have  fairly  earned  it.  We 
all  feel  it.  You  had,  of  course,  only  one 
formidable  rival.' 

'  Ah ! '  cried  Montcalm,  *  and  who  was 
that.?     Amersham,  I  suppose.' 

'  You  have  seen  what  the  papers  have 
been  saying  ;  and  what  the  papers  say  at 
election  times  is  being  said  by  a  hundred 
people  and  in  a  hundred  different  places. 
It  is  in  the  air.  The  prize  lay  between 
Amersham  and  you.  No  one  else  was  in 
the  running.  I  congratulate  you,  and  I 
congratulate  the  Government  on  his  Grace's 
decision.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  if  I  refuse,  Amersham 
will  have  the  offer  ? '  asked  Montcalm. 

'  Please  don't  understand  me  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind,'  said  the  other,  *  or  to 
imply  it.     The  Duke  has  never  breathed  a 
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word  to  me  on  the  subject.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  sent  me  expressly  to  make  his  offer 
in  the  kindest  form.  I  have  no  authority 
to  say  one  word  besides.' 

*  But  speaking  without  authority  and  as 
a  private  friend,'  said  Montcalm,  '  is  it  the 
fact  that  my  acceptance  will  keep  Amersham 
out  of  office  .^     That  would  be  serious.' 

'  How  can  I  say  that : '  said  Pierpoint. 
*  How  can  any  one  say  it  ^  The  Duke 
wishes  you  to  have  a  perfectly  free  hand, 
and  to  consider  nothing  but  your  own 
wishes.  You  would  not  have  a  free  hand 
if  you  knew  that  another  man's — a  particular 
individual's — chance  of  office  depended  on 
your  refusal.  Of  course,  in  one  sense,  you 
know,  it  is  inevitable  that,  when  you  accept 
a  post,  you  should  prevent  another  man's 
having  the  chance  of  accepting  it.  So 
much  we  all  know.  But  all  you  have  to 
think  of  is  your  own  wish  in  the  matter. 
If  you  like  to  act  with  him,  the  Duke  will 
be  delighted  to  have  you.' 

'  But  tell  me,  Pierpoint,'  said  Montcalm, 
'  in     confidence.       You    know    what    the 
papers — our  papers — have  been  saying  about 
VOL.  ir  R 
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Amersham  and  me — the  importance  of 
securing  him.  Many  of  the  Duke's  sup- 
porters, I  am  certain,  feel  it.  I  believe  that 
I  feel  it  myself.  Does  the  Duke  know 
about  it } ' 

*  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  does,' 
said  the  other  with  some  nervousness  of 
manner.  '  It  is  inevitable  that  he  should,  if 
his  friends  are  feeling  it.' 

'  And  his  friends  are  feeling  it } '  asked 
Montcalm,  this  time  with  a  tremble  in  his 
voice  which  he  was  unable  to  master.  '  Tell 
me  the  truth.' 

'  I  will  say  only  what  I  was  told  to  say,' 
said  Mr.  Pierpoint,  '  that  the  Duke  will 
cordially  welcome  you  as  a  colleague. 
That  is  all  you  have  to  consider.' 

'  Not  quite  all,'  said  Montcalm.  '  Well, 
if  you  are  going  back  to  St.  James's  Square, 
will  you  let  me  send  a  note  by  you  ^  I  will 
be  with  the  Duke  by  three  o'clock.' 

Montcalm  spent  a  painful  hour,  the 
most  painfully  agitating  of  his  life.  This 
was  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate — the  moment 
for  which  he  had  worked  and  waited — the 
achievement  which,  ever  since  he  was  a  boy, 
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had  filled  his  dreams  and  fired  his  ambition. 
He  was  ambitious  to  the  core.  The  prize 
was  within  his  grasp.  Was  he  to  take  it  ? 
or  did  something  higher  even  than  ambition 
lay  upon  him  the  obligation  of  declining  it  ^ 
He  knew  perfectly  well  from  Pierpoint's 
manner  and  words — he  had  known  perfectly 
well  before — that  the  matter  was  narrowed 
to  a  single  issue  :  should  he  give  way  to 
Amersham — to  Amersham,  of  all  men  in 
England — the  last  by  whom  it  was  agree- 
able to  be  superseded !  But  it  was  no 
question  of  agreeableness.  What  ought  he 
— as  a  loyal  member  of  the  party,  a  loyal 
supporter  of  the  Duke's  Government — to 
do  ^  He  was  not  vain  enough  to  flatter 
himself  that  his  mere  accession  to  the 
Cabinet  would  give  it  strength.  He  could 
bear  his  fair  share  of  the  burthen  of  Office, 
and  bear  it  creditably ;  but  Amersham 
would  give  it  eclat,  brilliancy,  power. 
There  could — the  horrid  conviction  forced 
itself  upon  Montcalm's  conscience — be  no 
doubt  as  to  what  was  his  duty.  His  mind 
was  now  made  up.  A  few  minutes  before 
three    he    was    closeted    with    the    Duke. 
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'  Well/  said  the  great  Minister,  *  you 
have  come  to  give  me  your  decision. 
Whatever  it  is,  let  me  say,  Montcalm, 
there  is  no  one  whom  I  should  like 
better  as  a  colleague  than  yourself.  We 
understand  one  another,  do  we  not } ' 

'  So  well,  Duke,  that  I  can  tell  you 
frankly  the  grounds  on  which  I  have 
decided  to  decline  what,  viewed  by  itself, 
is  the  greatest  honour  and  gratification  ot 
my  life.  I  have  seen,  of  course,  what  the 
papers  are  saying.  I  know  what  society  is 
saying — what  your  colleagues  feel.  It  is, 
we  both  know,  the  truth.  Room  cannot 
be  found  for  Amersham  and  me.  Having 
promised  me  a  place,  you  are  too  generous 
to  lay  on  me  the  burthen  of  consciously  ex- 
cluding a  man  whom  you  ought  to  have. 
But  that  makes  it  all  the  more  incumbent 
on  me  to  remember  it.  I  tell  you  with 
perfect  frankness  the  grounds  on  which  I 
act.  I  beg  you  to  act  on  them  without 
hesitation.  If  the  fulfilment  of  your 
promise  to  me  involves  Amersham's  ex- 
clusion, and  if,  but  for  that  promise,  you 
would  decide   on   having    him,   I   wish  to 
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Montcalm,  that  you  have  been  acting  nobly, 
but  on  a  wrong  hypothesis — the  hypothesis 
that  my  Cabinet  has  not  room  for  both  of 
you.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  has.  A  dear 
old  friend  and  former  colleague  of  mine, 
whose  absence  from  political  life  I  regard 
as  a  public  misfortune,  and  who  had  con- 
sented to  join  us,  wrote  to  me  this  morn- 
ing to  beg  off  on  the  ground  of  failing 
health.  I  shall  still  have  his  assistance, 
but  he  shrinks  from  official  responsibility 
and  the  work  of  a  Minister  in  Parliament. 
You  can  guess,  I  daresay,  who  it  was — 
your  father-in-law,  —  Lord  Belmont.  I 
have  offered  Amersham  the  post  this 
morning.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  has 
accepted.  He  is  upstairs  with  the  Duchess. 
Go  and  congratulate  him  and  receive  his 
congratulations.  My  list  is  now  complete. 
I  go  to  Windsor  this  afternoon  to  submit 
it  to  the  Queen.' 


CHAPTER    XXXV 

SWEET    REVENGE 

Quod  optanti  nemo  promittere  Divum 
Auderet,  volvenda  dies,  en,  attulit  ultro. 

A  MONTH  later  the  quiet  of  Charles 
Montcalm's  morning  was  disturbed  by  the 
announcement  that  a  man,  a  working  man, 
was  waiting  in  the  hall,  asking  permission 
for  an  interview.  He  gave  the  name  of 
Jennings,  and  refused  to  say  more.  He 
looked  strange  and  excited,  the  servant  said, 
and  very  ill,  scarcely  right  in  his  mind. 
Charles  Montcalm  knew  at  once  who  his 
visitor  was. 

'  Let  him  come,'  he  said, '  I  will  see  him 
here.' 

In  another  minute  Jennings  entered  the 
room,  and  advanced  to  Montcalm's  table. 
He  stood  silent.     He  looked  wilder,  more 
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haggard,  more  shattered  than  ever  ;  ten 
years  older  than  when  he  had  last  con- 
fronted Montcalm. 

He  stood  at  the  table,  fumbling  with 
his  hat,  his  lips  trembling  as  if  unable  to 
find  words  for  the  thought  which  claimed 
utterance. 

*  Well } '  said  Montcalm,  sitting,  pen 
still  in  hand,  and  looking  up  from  an  un- 
finished letter ;  *  will  you  not  take  a  seat } ' 

'  You  know  me } '  asked  the  intruder, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  invitation. 

'  Perfectly,'  answered  Montcalm  ;  *  you 
are  the  Methodist  preacher  who  made  a 
disturbance  at  one  of  my  meetings  at 
Belhaven.  Then  you  came  to  see  me  at 
my  hotel.  I  told  you  then  all  I  knew. 
Since  then  I  have  sent  to  Belhaven  in  search 
of  you  ;  but  you  had  left  the  place.  I 
wanted  you  because  I  have  been  making 
search  for  my  brother's  wife.  We  believe 
that  we  have  found  her.  But  she  is  not 
the  person  you  are  thinking  of.  She  is 
an  Irishwoman.  My  brother,  on  his  death- 
bed, sent  me  a  message  from  India  as  to 
her  probable  residence  ;  and  we  found  her 
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at  New  Wigan.  She  knows  nothing  about 
Belhaven  or  about  you.  I  wished  you  to 
see  her  to  make  sure.  We  have  examined 
the  facts  carefully,  and  have  now  no  doubt 
that  my  brother  married  her  and  that  her 
boy  is  his  son.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  recognise  him  and  to  hand  over  the 
property,  to  which,  as  my  father's  grand- 
son, he  is  entitled.  The  woman  with  whom 
my  brother  left  England — the  woman  you 
want  to  know  about  —  has,  I  fear,  dis- 
appeared.' 

*  Not  so,'  said  the  other,  '  I  laid  her  in 
the  grave  three  weeks  ago.  She  died  in 
my  arms.  I  know  not  what  woman  you 
have  found,  or  who  she  claims  to  be.  I 
know  not  and  I  care  not.  It  matters  not 
to  me.  But  I  know  that  Frank  Montcalm's 
lawfully  wedded  wife  died  last  month.  I 
have  all  the  proofs.' 

Montcalm's  heart  stood  still.  He  sat 
silent  for  some  instants.  He  could  not 
trust  himself  to  speak.  He  was  giddy 
with  the  shock  of  the  revelation — a  revela- 
tion of  unexpected  rescue  from  the  trouble 
which  so  long  had  weighed  upon  his  spirits. 
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It  had  come — as  horrid  in  reaHsation  as  it 
had  been  hateful  in  prospect.  It  had  em- 
bittered all  the  pleasant  excitement  of 
official  life.  No  one  but  his  father-in-law, 
the  Duke,  and  one  or  two  intimate  friends 
had  been  told.  Mr.  Strutt  had  advised 
that  secrecy  should  be  observed  till  every- 
thing was  prepared  for  the  disclosure. 
The  arrangements  were  now  almost  com- 
plete. Was  it  possible  that  now,  at  the 
last  moment,  deliverance  was  to  come, 
and  from  this  man's  hand } 

'  Your  story  interests  me  greatly,'  he  said 
at  last,  steadying  his  voice  as  best  he  could, 
and  suppressing  the  agitation  which  he  felt 
to  be  fast  mastering  him  ;  '  I  have  a  personal 
interest  in  it.  Pray  sit  down  and  tell  it 
me  at  your  leisure.' 

Thus  encouraged,  Jennings  proceeded, 
as  well  as  his  excitement  permitted,  to  tell 
his  story.  By  dint  of  patient  enquiry  he  had 
come  at  last  on  a  returned  emigrant  who 
had  crossed  to  America  with  Frank  Mont- 
calm. This  man  had  given  a  first  clue  to 
the  track  of  the  two  fugitives  in  that 
country, — a  lodging-house  in   New  York, 
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where  Frank  had  gone  on  arrival.  A 
woman  was  with  him,  the  man  reported, 
who  passed  for  his  wife,  a  very  pretty- 
woman.  After  that  he  had  lost  sight  of 
them.  Armed  with  this  piece  of  informa- 
tion, Jennings  had  thrown  up  his  employ- 
ment, had  sent  the  girl's  mother  to  be 
cared  for  by  some  of  his  own  relations, 
and  had  started  in  search  of  Frank  Mont- 
calm and  Lizzie  Marsh.  In  New  York 
he  had  found  more  than  one  person  who 
had  known  and  remembered  Frank  Mont- 
calm and  his  handsome  companion.  They 
were  then  still  in  funds  and  bent  more 
on  amusement  than  business.  Frank's 
old  habits  had  soon  resumed  their  sway, 
and  he  was  remembered  in  various  drink- 
ing saloons  and  gambling  hells  as  a  con- 
spicuously daring  profligate.  His  striking 
good  looks,  his  profuse  expenditure,  his 
recklessness  about  money,  his  lawless  talk 
and  behaviour  had  made  him  a  recognised 
and  distinguishable  figure  in  whatever 
society  he  found  himself.  From  New 
York  the  indefatigable  searcher  had  traced 
the  two  runaways  from  one  resting-place 
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to  another,  where  Frank  had  found  em- 
ployment, soon  to  be  broken  off  in 
some  outburst  of  misbehaviour.  *  At  last,' 
Jennings  went  on,  half  oblivious  of  his 
auditor  and  lost  to  everything  but  his  own 
intense  interest  in  his  story, '  I  came  upon 
her.  I  was  just  in  time,  for  she  was  dying 
when  I  found  her ;  but  I  had  some 
happy  hours  with  her,  hours  of  reconcilia- 
tion, forgiveness,  love.  Forgiveness !  It 
was  not  for  me  to  talk  of  forgiving ! 
She  had  made  her  peace  with  God.  If  He 
forgave  her,  who  was  I  to  judge  the  woman 
I  loved }  Those  days  with  her  were  worth 
a  life  of  sorrow,  even  such  sorrow  as  mine. 
They  have  left  me  a  happy  man  for  the 
rest  of  my  days.  She  lay  with  her  hand  in 
mine,  too  ill  to  move  ;  we  seemed  at  the 
door  of  Heaven.  She  told  me  all  the  story 
of  her  trouble,  the  dreadful  times  she  had 
been  through — how  she  became  a  mother 
and  lost  her  child  and  was  near  to  death 
herself.  Then  her  conscience  woke  :  she 
dared  not  die  in  sin.  Your  brother  at  last 
was  driven  to  keep  his  promise,  and  married 
her,    as    he    thought,    on    her    death -bed. 
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But  she  was  not  to  die  just  then.  For 
weeks  she  hung  between  life  and  death. 
Her  dead  child  seemed  like  God's  judg- 
ment on  her  sin.  She  was  resolved  to  sin 
no  more.  Her  people  were  Methodists  as 
I  was,  and  had  taught  her  religion.  She 
remembered  it  now  with  sorrow  and  shame. 
The  old  sense  of  duty  came  back,  the 
sense  of  duty  and  the  fear  of  God.  She 
had  passed  through  a  dark  season  of  terror 
and  remorse.  She  had  tasted  the  bitterness 
of  sin,  the  hollowness  of  sinful  pleasure. 
She  turned  her  back  upon  it  in  abhorrence. 
Her  husband  was  already  sickening  of 
the  monotony  of  respectable  employment. 
Lizzie  implored  him  to  stick  to  it  ; 
but  what  was  the  use  of  imploring 
such  a  man.^  He  was  longing  to  be 
upon  the  tramp.  Lizzie  herself  found  a 
decent  situation  among  kind  people  who 
befriended  her.  Her  husband  was  sick  of 
her  religious  mood,  and  incensed  at  her 
refusal  to  share  his  wicked  life.  He  played 
the  villain  once  more  and  deserted  her. 
Lizzie  was  left  alone  in  the  world.  The 
same  good  ladies  took  care  of  her.     With 
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them  she  Jed  a  pure  hfe,  a  religious  life — the 
life  that  she  was  meant  to  live.  But  she 
could  never  make  up  her  mind  to 
write  to  her  parents  or  to  me.  We 
could  never  forgive ;  she  thought  it 
was  better  that  we  should  forget  her. 
Forget  her  !  God  gave  me  those  few  days 
that  I  might  have  something  pleasant  to 
remember.  She  lay  there  looking  like  an 
angel.  She  took  my  hand  in  hers.  It 
was  cold  and  white  with  death  already. 
Her  tears  were  flowing  fast :  ''  Forgive, 
forgive,"  she  said.  .  .  .  '^  Dear  faithful  heart, 
you  crown  my  sorrow  ;  you  make  it  more 
keen  than  ever.  I  was  a  mad-woman.  I 
have  never  known  a  moment's  happiness 
since  I  was  mad  enough  to  leave  you. 
It  was  madness  and  nothing  else.  May 
God  forgive  me,  and  will  you }  "  ' 

Jennings'  voice  trembled,  his  utterance 
had  become  thick.  He  had  forgotten  his 
surroundings  ;  his  wild  eyes  beheld  nothing 
but  the  scene,  the  person  with  whom  his 
thoughts  were  busied.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  down.  He  could  not  utter 
another  word.     Montcalm  came  to  his  aid. 
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'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  telling 
me  all  this,'  he  said.  '  It  is  a  sad  story  ; 
I  sympathise  in  its  sadness  ;  I  share  it. 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ^  ' 

'  Nothing  for  me,'  cried  the  other.  .  .  . 
*  What  good  can  anything  in  life  do  me  ^ 
Your  brother  made  that  impossible.  He 
ruined  her  ;  he  ruined  me ;  he  killed  her 
father;  he  broke  her  mother's  heart  and 
mine — at  last  he  deserted  her,  like  the 
scoundrel  that  he  was.  But  one  thing  he 
did,  was  forced  to  do,  he  married  her. 
He  had  to  keep  his  word  for  once.  He 
made  her  his  lawful  wife.  I  have  proved 
her  what  I  was  certain,  despite  all  and 
everybody,  she  would  prove  herself — a  good, 
an  honest  woman.  Do  you  think  that 
there  is  no  good  to  hearts  grieving  and 
shamed,  like  mine  and  her  mother's,  in 
that  ^  We  care  for  honour — our  honour — 
as  much  as  you  great  people  do  for  yours — 
perhaps  more.  We  have  nothing  else  to 
care  for.  Anyhow  I  have  kept  my  vow. 
It  has  cost  me  years  of  toil,  sore  labour, 
weary,  weary  journeys,  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime.     I  must  begin  again,  and  I  don't 
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feel  like  beginning,  or  look  it,  do  I  ?  But 
I  have  accomplished  my  end.  I  told  you 
that  I  would.  I  traced  her,  I  found  what 
I  had  sworn  to  find — the  proof  that  she 
died  a  married  woman.  I  have  her  mar- 
riage certificate  ;  I  found  people  who  knew 
her  and  loved  her,  with  whom  she  was  in 
service,  and  when  she  died.  She  was  your 
kinswoman,  your  brother's  lawful  wife  !  * 

'  I  understand  perfectly,'  said  Montcalm  ; 
'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Will  you 
increase  the  obligation  by  letting  me  have 
copies  of  the  proofs — the  marriage  certifi- 
cate.? I  will  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  my  lawyer.  I  do  not  question  their 
authenticity.  If,  after  examining  them,  he 
is  satisfied,  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  anything 
that  the  circumstances  demand,  anything 
that  you  wish.  Can  you  suggest  any- 
thing } ' 

'Yes,'  said  the  man,  *that  is  why  I 
have  come.  There  is  one  thing  which  I 
have  to  ask  —  not  for  myself,  I  want 
nothing.  It  is  a  small  matter,  but  her 
mother  wishes  it.  It  is  that  there  may 
be  a  memorial  tablet  in  Frampton  Church, 
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recording  her  marriage.  She  wants  it 
placed  there  by  your  family  —  to  show 
that  you  acknowledge  her.  We  will  pay 
for  it  ourselves  ;  we  will  be  beholden 
to  you  for  nothing  but  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  truth.  Will  you  grant 
this  request }  ' 

Montcalm  was  deliberate  in  replying. 
His  visitor  stood  glaring  at  him  in  a 
tremor  of  excitement.  The  seconds 
dragged  slowly  along.  At  last  the  answer 
came. 

'  There  is  no  monument  to  my  brother 
in  Frampton  Church.  My  father  did  not 
wish  it  :  it  would  suggest  nothing  but  pain 
and  disgrace.  There  are  some  men  whom 
it  is  better  for  the  world  to  forget.  The 
story  is  one  which  you  yourself  can  hardly 
wish  remembered.  What  is  the  good  of 
publishing — of  perpetuating  it.?  I  must 
consider  and  consult  before  I  answer  your 
request.' 

'  Then  you  refuse  ! '  cried  Jennings,  in 
a  tone  of  suppressed  fury  ;  '  I  was  certain 
that  you  would.' 

*  No/    said    Montcalm,     *  I    have    not 
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refused.  I  have  merely  said  that  I  choose 
to  deliberate  before  replying  to  an  unusual 
— an  unprecedented  request.  That  is  but 
reasonable,  surely.  But  if  you  are  so 
anxious  about  it,  I  will  answer  you  at 
once.  If  my  solicitors  are  satisfied  with 
the  evidence  of  the  marriage,  and  I  am 
satisfied,  and  her  mother  and  you  desire  it, 
what  you  wish  shall  be  done.  It  is  only 
justice  ;  the  mother  has  a  right  to  claim  it. 
As  for  the  cost,  I  am  the  proper  person  to 
pay  for  such  a  tablet.' 

'  Never ! '  cried  the  other.  '  I  have  saved 
the  money  for  it.  I  have  gone  without 
food  rather  than  touch  it.  It  is  my  last 
service  to  my  poor  Lizzie  ;  almost — thanks 
to  your  wicked  brother — my  only  one. 
No  one  shall  share  it  with  me  ;  you  and 
your  family  least  of  all ! ' 

'  As  you  please,'  said  Montcalm,  who 
saw  the  hopelessness  of  arguing  with  a 
half  madman  ;  '  I  will  not  thwart  you. 
There  is  another  thing  which  I  was  going 
to  propose.  Your  search  has  been  one  in 
which  my  family  was  greatly  concerned. 
Your  inquiries  must  have  cost  you  much. 
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Your  trouble,  with  which  I  sincerely 
sympathise,  has,  no  doubt,  unfitted  you  for 
the  common  business  of  life.  You  have 
the  girl's  mother  on  your  hands.  It  would 
be  a  satisfaction  to  me,  a  great  satisfaction, 
in  case  the  proofs  of  the  marriage  are  duly 
established,  if  you  will  let  me,  as  my 
brother's  representative,  defray  all  your 
past  outlay  in  this  matter  and  provide  for 
you  and  the  mother  for  the  future.' 

Jennings  stood  glaring  at  him  in  silent 
fury.  '  You  want  to  insult  me,'  he  cried  at 
last.  *  I  would  die  a  thousand  times,  and 
so  would  my  Lizzie's  mother,  rather  than 
touch  a  farthing  of  your  accursed  money. 
Be  your  pensioner!  live  on  your  charity 
indeed  !     God  forbid  it ! ' 

'  As  you  please,'  said  Montcalm.  '  I  can 
only  make  the  offer.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
you  will  learn  to  think  of  me  as  what  I 
wish  to  be — your  friend.' 

*  I  have  forgiven  everybody,'  said  Jen- 
nings, '  you,  and  even  your  brother  ;  Lizzie 
made  me  promise.  But  my  forgiveness 
does  not  go  as  far  as  that.  I  cannot  touch 
your  money,  Mr.  Montcalm.     I  thank  you 
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for  the  offer,  however.  It  was  kindly 
meant.' 

'  Stop  ! '  said  Montcalm,  as  Jennings 
turned  to  leave  the  room.  *  I  should  like 
to  introduce  you  to  my  wife.  She  will 
make  forgiveness  easy  to  you  and  friend- 
ship too.  Do  you  mind  waiting  while  I 
go  to  fetch  her } ' 

As  Charles  Montcalm,  scarcely  yet 
realising  the  full  import  of  the  story  just 
told  by  his  visitor,  was  hurrying  to  Sibylla's 
room,  she  met  him  on  the  stairs,  radiant 
with  the  joyfulness  of  the  bringer  of  plea- 
sant intelligence. 

'  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you,'  she 
cried.  '  What  do  you  think  has  happened  .^ 
Lady  Cynthia  and  George  Amersham  are 
engaged ! ' 

*  And  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you, 
Sibylla,'  said  Montcalm  ;  '  but  it  is  too 
serious  to  be  told  out  here.  Come  back 
with  me  to  your  room.' 

An  hour  later  Jennings  left  the  Mont- 
calms'  house — an  altered,  a  better,  a  happier 
man.  He  had  had  a  long  interview  with 
Sibylla,   had  told  her  his   story,   and  had 
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experienced  the  potent  charm  of  a  woman's 
tenderness  and  sympathy.  His  angry  mood 
had  vanished  at  the  magic  touch  of  pity — 
his  latent  rage  died  down.  Sibylla  had 
been  profoundly  touched.  Her  emotion 
acted  like  a  spell.  Jennings  knew  at  once 
that  he  had  found  a  friend.  They  were 
fellow  -  mourners,  fellow -sufferers.  The 
bitterness  was  purged  from  his  soul.  No 
room  was  left  for  a  resentful  thought. 
Henceforward  the  remembrance  of  his 
sorrow  could  stir  no  angry  thought  to  life. 
The  pious  Moslem's  dream  of  Paradise  is 
brightened  by  the  hope  that  *  All  grudges 
shall  be  taken  away  out  of  their  hearts.' 
So  much  of  Heaven  had  Sibylla's  consola- 
tion wrought  in  one  weary  human  heart. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI 

A    LAST    SCENE 

The  world  waits 
For  help.     Beloved,  let  us  love  so  well 
Our  work  shall  be  the  better  for  our  love, 
And  still  our  love  be  better  for  our  work. 
And  both  commended,  for  the  sake  of  each. 
By  all  true  workers  and  true  lovers  born. 

Mr.  Strutt  was  summoned  and  speedily 
arrived  upon  the  scene,  to  advise  upon  the 
new  phase  of  the  Montcalm  family  fortunes 
which  Jennings'  revelation  had  brought  to 
light.  His  proceedings  soon  sufficed  to 
clear  the  subject  of  every  remaining  doubt. 
The  story  which  Jennings  had  told  was 
completely  substantiated.  There  was  abun- 
dant testimony  to  the  identity  of  the  woman 
by  the  friends  with  whom  she  had  lived 
ever  since  her  desertion.    The  documentary 
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evidence  spoke  for  itself.  The  clergyman 
who  had  performed  the  marriage  ceremony 
for  Frank  Montcalm  had  been  interested  in 
the  troubles  of  the  young  wife,  became  her 
fast  friend,  and  had  been  her  frequent  visitor 
during  her  last  illness.  The  first  marriage 
thus  established,  the  second  became  a  nullity. 
The  pretender  at  New  Wigan,  before  she 
learnt  how  near  she  had  been  to  a  still 
grander  destiny,  was  made  happy  with  an 
allowance,  which  more  than  realised  her 
wildest  dreams  of  wealth  for  herself  and 
her  child.  The  ugly  spectre  which  had 
threatened  the  Montcalms'  position  dis- 
solved into  thin  air.  Charles,  relieved 
from  the  care  which  had  been  hanging 
like  a  load  round  his  neck,  threw  off  his 
gloom  and  his  reserve  and  became  once 
more  the  ardent  lover  of  his  early  marriage 
days  ;  but  the  ardour  was  fired  by  a  finer 
enthusiasm,  a  profounder  homage,  a  juster 
sense  of  the  part  which  a  wife  like  Sibylla 
plays,  or  ought  to  play,  in  her  husband's 
life.  She  had  become  his  indispensable 
counsellor,  his  touchstone  of  the  right  and 
good,  his  guide  in  moments  of  perplexity. 
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'  Oh,'  he  cried,  one  day,  when  he  came  to 
her  for  advice  in  a  critical  emergency, 

'  I  must  feci  your  brain  prompt  mxinc, 
Your  heart  anticipate  my  heart  ; 

You  must  be  just  before,  in  fine, 

Sec,  and  make  me  see,  for  your  part. 

New  depths  of  the  Divine  ! ' 

'  Too  much  ! '  cried  Sibylla.  '  Too  high 
a  destiny  for  me.  If  only  we  may  travel 
hand-in-hand ! ' 

So  Charles  Montcalm  became  delight- 
fully confidential. 

'  After  all,'  he  said, '  I  might  have  spared 
you  the  anxiety  which  the  New  Wigan 
story  cost  us,  might  I  not,  if  I  had  held 
my  tongue  about  it  to  the  end  .^  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  have  done  so  .^ ' 

'  And  denied  me  the  delight  of  the 
relief  which  we  are  feeling  now,'  cried 
Sibylla  ;  '  for  it  is  a  relief,  is  it  not,  Charles  ^ 
All  the  same,  our  preparation  for  poverty 
was  a  pleasant  time  to  me,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  my  life.  It  drew  us  together. 
I  learnt  to  know  my  husband,  who  had  been 
pleased  to  be  mysterious.  I  shall  always 
love  that  dear    old   manor-house    for    its 
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associations.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  going 
to  live  there/ 

'  But  we  will  live  there,'  cried  her 
husband.  *  Why  not  ?  We  want  a 
summer  refuge,  for  quiet  Sundays  when  we 
cannot  get  to  Frampton.  It  is  perfect  for 
that.  I  love  it  too ;  for  there  it  was  that  I 
learnt  how  strong  a  support  to  me — how 
good,  how  calm,  how  cheerful  my  wife 
would  prove  in  the  hour  of  trouble.  I  knew 
it  before,  but  now  I  have  felt  it.  It  is  an 
experience  worth  having  at  any  cost.  It 
has  thawed  my  reserve,  please  God,  for 
good  and  all.  By  the  way,  I  have  bad 
news  of  poor  Jennings.  He  is  very  ill — 
dying,  I  fear.  I  have  a  mind  to  go  and 
see  him.  Suppose  that  we  make  the  pil- 
grimage together  ? ' 

'  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  see  him 
once  more,'  said  Sibylla  ;  '  he  touches  me 
more  than  any  one  I  know.  He  has  all  the 
good  things  that  no  one  has  nowadays — 
faith,  love,  enthusiasm — a  noble  soul !  He 
would  like  us  to  be  with  him,  I  am  con- 
fident.    Do  let  us  go.' 
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But  before  his  friends  could  reach  him 
Jennings'  troubles  were  past.  A  few 
days  later,  Charles  Montcalm  and  Sibylla, 
true  mourners,  followed  this  faithful  lover 
on  the  last  of  his  many  journeys  to  his  last, 
long  home  ;  and  bent,  not  without  some 
kindly  tears,  over  the  grave  where  he  was 
laid  to  rest.  Sweet  be  thy  sleep,  true  and 
constant  heart !  We  will  not  wish  thee 
back  to  a  life  which  had  brought  for  thee 
so  many  cruel  wrongs  and  disappointments, 
sorrow  and  toil,  heart  -  sickening,  long- 
deferred  hope,  dark  hours  of  weariness  and 
despair,  redeemed  by  one  brief  taste  of 
bliss.  It  had  nothing  more  to  give  thee. 
Death's  kindly  hand  brought  thee  but  a 
welcome  release.  Of  the  blessed  ones  it  is 
said  that  they  rest  from  their  labours. 


THE   END 
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Sermons  for  the  Times. 

Good  News  of  God. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Pentateuch, 
David. 

Discipline,  and  other  Sermons. 

Westminster  Sermons. 

All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons. 


and 


and 


BV  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 


Sir  S.  W.  BAKER.— True  Tales  for  My 
Grandsons. 

ROSE  BLENNERHASSETT  and 
LUCY  SLEEMAN.— Adventures  in 
Mashonaland. 

FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT.— 
Louisiana ;  and  That  Lass  0' 
Lowrie's. 

HUGH  CON  WAY. -Living  or  Dead? 
—A  Family  Affair. 

MARY  A.DICKENS. —AMere Cypher. 

SIRMORTIMERDURAND, K.C.I. E. 
—Helen  Treveryan. 

LANOE  FALCONER.— Cecilia  de 
Noel. 

ARCHIBALD  FORBES.— Barracks, 
Bivouacs,  and  Battles.  —  Souvenirs 
of  Some  Continents. 

W.  W.  FOWLER.— Tales  of  the  Birds. 
—A  Year  with  the  Birds. 

Rev.  J.  GILMORE.— Storm  Warriors. 

THOMAS  HARDY.— The  Wood- 
landers.— Wessex  Tales. 

BRET  HARTE.— Cressy.— The  Herit- 
age of  Dedlow  Marsh.— A  First 
Family  of  Tasajara. 

HENRY  JAMES.— A  London  Life.— 
The  Aspern  Papers. —The  Tragic 
Muse. 

ANNIE  KEARY.— Castle  Daly.— A 
York  and  a  Lancaster  Rose.— Old- 
bury.— A  Doubting  Heart.— Janet's 
Home.— Nations  around  Israel. 

P.  KENNEDY.— Legendary  Fictions 
of  the  Irish  Celts. 

HENRY  KINGSLEY.— Tales  of  Old 
Travel. 


MARGARET     LEE.— Faithful     and 

Unfaithful. 
AMY  LEVY.— Reuben  Sachs. 
S.  R.  LYSAGHT.— The  Marplot. 
LORD      LYTTON.— The      Ring     of 

M.  M'LENNAN.— Muckle  Jock,  and 

other  Stories. 
LUCAS  MALET.— Mrs.  Lorimer. 
GUSTAVE      MASSON.— A      French 

Dictionary. 
A.  B.  MITFORD.— Tales  of  Old  Japan. 
D.      CHRISTIE      MURRAY.— Aunt 

Rachel.— John    Vale's    Guardian. — 

Schwartz.— The  Weaker  Vessel. 
C.  MURRAY  and  H.  HERMAN.— He 

Fell  among  Thieves. 
Major       GAM  BIER      PARRY.-The 

Story  of  Dick. 
W.  C.  RHOADES.— John  Trevennlck. 
W.  CLARK  RUSSELL.— Marooned.— 

A  Strange  Elopement. 
FLORA   A.    STEEL.— Miss   Stuart's 

Legacy. 
MARCHESA      THEODOLL— Under 

PrGSsurG 
"  TI  iM  1<:S  "Summaries.— Biographies  Of 

Eminent  Persons.     In  4  vols. 
"TIMES"    Annual   Summaries.     In 

2  vols. 
Mrs.       HUMPHRY        WARD.— MiSS 

Bretherton. 
MONTAGU   WILLIAMS,    Q.C.— 

Leaves  of  a  Life.— Later  Leaves.— 

Round  London  :  down  East,  and  up 

West.  -  Hogan,     M.P.  —  Tim.  —  The 

New  Antigone. 
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